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ENGLISH ON THE CONTINENT. 

Almanac for the German Watering-places. 
Edited by Augustus Lewald.—[Bad-Alma- 
nach.| Stuttgart. 

Ir will be a remarkable circumstance in the 

history of Annuals (should they, some day, have 

their Wharton or Tiraboschi), that they never 

With 

the exception of the Aglaia and the Vesta, pub- 

lished at Vienna, (and now, we believe, discon- 
tinued,) the father-land has produced nothing at 
all approaching to the elegance and beauty of 
the volumes, to which Mr. Ackermann’s imita- 
tions of the German Almanacs, gave birth in 

England. As a medium of publicity for the 

effusions of a few celebrated writers, amongst 

others, to those of the royal Ludwig, the Ger- 

man works of this description, have acquired a 

certain reputation ; but, as specimens of graphic 

art, they are generally inferior to the ordinary 

English pocket-books. 

ine of the most respectable that we have 
lately seen, is the volume now before us. Yet 
even this is chiefly remarkable for the beautiful 
clearness of its type ; the best of its few embellish- 
ments being evidently either copies or reprints 
from English plates+. As a guide to the watering- 
places, it is of little value. Ems, with its attrac- 
tions of scenery, and close vicinity to the Rhine; 
the peaceful and health-giving Schwalbach ; 

Wiesbaden, where the Herren Hamplemannst 

of Frankfort seek their summer recreation ; the 

of and aristocratic Baden-Baden, are, with 

effers, and Ischl, and Spa, and Aix, and Tep- 
litz, and Pyrmont, and half-a-dozen others of 
lesser fame, dismissed with the scanty notice of 
about forty light pages, pretty equally divided 
amongst them. 

It is not, however, our intention to write an 
article on a German Annual; and we should 
have left it to its destined circulation, if (in turn- 
ing over its pages) our attention had not been 
directed to a paper that, from its subject, rather 
than its execution, more immediately interests us. 

It is a sketch by Schreiber, (Historiographer 
to the Grand Duke,) under the title of ‘ Die 
Englinder in Baden ;’ and, allowing for the gross 
caricature of its outline, it may be taken asa 
pretty fair representation of the impression which 
our travelling countrymen leave behind them 
upon the Continent :— 

Since the establishment of steam-boats on the 
Rhine, a third part (says M. Schreiber) of the stran- 
gers who visit Baden, are inhabitants of the three 
United Kingdoms. Their first appearance is in- 
teresting, since they have still a national aspect, 
while we Germans are merely European. In gene- 
tal, an Englishman may be distinguished by his 
step, complexion, carriage, mien, and dress. If you 
meet a man in a great coat, that reaches down to 
his ancles, wide enough to inclose a whole family, 
and with pockets, in each of which a couple of folios 
might be concealed, its wearer having a careless gait, 
and taking notice of nothing so much as of himself, 

t A great number of the gow. which are printed at the 
extensive ment of Messrs. Creuzbauer & Co., of 
Carlsruhe, the largest, we believe, in Germany, are copies 

English engravings. The establishment we have men- 
tioned contains thirty presses, pretty constantly at work, 
each of which usually produces thirty large, or one hun- 
dred small impressions per diem. Amongst the engravers 
on steel, are four or five from England. 


t One of the favourite dramatic amusements of Western 
y isa series of farces in ridicule of the Frankfort 





it is, without doubt, an Englishman. If he quarrel 
with a coachman about his fare, and with an ass- 
driver about his drink-money—be sure it is an Eng- 
lishman. 

If you see a young lady, well, but not very taste- 
fully, dressed, with somewhat of the Juno in her as- 
pect, her cheeks pale, her step not graceful, though 
free and decided, and her look * chaste as the icicle on 
Dian’s temple,’ (to use the words of a British poet), 
it is a daughter of the haughty Isle of Shopkeepers. 
Should you enter by chance into a kitchen, where 
you encounter the odours of a mass of meat, and see 
a pudding made of suet, and filled with half-ripe fruit, 
which excites your surprise, though not your appetite, 
it is the kitchen of an English family. For the rest, 
the English one meets at Baden, (and generally on 
the Continent,) may be divided into two classes :— 
those who travel with their own free-will, and those 
who travel by compulsion. The first description 
pass, in general, through France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy; remaining a month, at most, in 
Paris, Rome, and Naples; and then (the greater 
part of them with a portfolio of slight sketches, and a 
box of curiosities,) return back to their island. This 
class is easily distinguished from the second, (always, 
however, with some exceptions,) by their education, 
tone of society, and the haughtiness which is their 
national characteristic. The second includes the 
countless number of individuals and families, who 
remain for years upon the Continent, in order to im- 
prove their slender fortunes. It is here, that the 
dark side of the British character is chiefly shown : 
rudeness, want of delicacy of feeling, and an economy 
that becomes petty .and ridiculous. Yet, even in 
this class, some points of respectability stand forth, 
which may put the German to shame. These, 
however, are more frequently found amongst the 
women than the men. The Englishman is, on the 
whole, religious ; and with all his rudeness and aspe- 
rity, possesses correct moral feeling.+- 

He does not give his children much instruction ; 
but he brings them up betterthan we. The idle life 
of the Continent disposes him to be sociable: he 
likes and seeks for company ; without, however, con- 
forming very strictly to its conventional rules, 

The mother generally snperintends the instruc- 
tion of their children. _ With her, the dignity of the 
female character is preserved, and morality and a 
sense of propriety retain a powerful ascendancy. On 
Sundays, or other sacred days, you will never see the 
English at balls, theatres, concerts, or similar amuse- 
ments. The Lord’s Days are by them devoted to 
pious thought; and they are not ashamed of their 
religious feelings, which urge many to the desire of 
making proselytes. 

I once lived, in the summer, at Baden, in the 
same house as Lord L__-. We met daily on the 
stairs, or in the entrance, without saluting each other; 
once he accosted me in a friendly manner, and said, 
* That he had lately, in conjunction with a friend in 
London, had a Bible printed with important notes, 
and recommended it to my consideration.’ From 
that time, as before, he never bestowed a word upon 
me. 
The coolness of addressing a stranger, and 
never speaking to him afterwards, must have 
seemed particularly offensive to the Germans, 
who, in matters of ceremony, are a polite people. 

Another favourable trait (continues M. Schrei- 
ber,) in the British character, is their humane treat- 
ment of their servants. On the Continent, their 
domestics are usually French or German, as they 
work more willingly, and are more easily satisfied 
than the free-born sons and daughters of Britain. 

With all this, however, the Englishman is gene- 
rally a troublesome guest; and, with the strictest 
notions of religion, the rectitude of many is not 
uniformly to be relied upon. 





| Though the author of this sketch (who has 


contributed a much better paper ‘“ On the Pre- 
sent and Former State of Baden,”’) has done 
justice to some of our best national qualities, it 
certainly is not thus that we would wish to be 
written down in his country’s annals; and it 
may not be useless to inquire why, with good 
hearts and generally ample means, the English 
should be considered neither generous nor always 
just ; and seldom, we are afraid, agreeable. 
That a permanent residence on the Continent 
is injurious to the English character, (in every 
sense of the word,) there cannot be a question. 
But there is another description of our country- 
men, the Summer Tourist—many of whom, with- 
out any intention of doing wrong, contribute in 
no inconsiderable degree to bring us into con- 
tempt. 

It is amongst the great and often-noticed 
faults of the Englishman in a foreign land, (and 
particularly of the class we allude to,) that he 
seems to think every man’s hand is against him, 
and that he assimilates himself with difficulty to 
the habits of the people amongst whom he resides. 
His self-created troubles commence on land- 
ing, and follow him like a spectre on the road. 
If the postillions wish to change employers, as 
is customary when they meet a carriage coming 
in the direction of the station they have left, the 
Englishman generally objects, in the belief that 
something sinister is intended; and we have 
heard the sharp “ No, no, no!” from within, 
confirmed by the travelling-servant from with- 
out, in an oracular “ Milord ne change jamais ;” 
when it has been obvious, that he must have 
been a gainer by the proposed arrangement. 
Arrived at his resting-place, he either finds or, 
makes fresh grievances. In a German hotel, 
there are generally beds in the best room; but 
this is so offensive to the notions of an English- 
man, when travelling with his family, that he 
immediately demands, rather than asks for, a 
sitting-room, which the landlord has not to give 
—and remains in ill-humour during the remain- 
der of the evening, under the impression that it 
has been reserved for some more honoured guest. 
This often leads him to quarrel with his dinner, 
to dispute his bill, and to proceed on his — 
with the conviction that he is a much injured, 
rather than a most unreasonable person. 

A great deal of this ill-humour is increased, 
by his being unable to explain himself in the 
language of the country, and by his finding 
the German menials unusually slow at rightly 
comprehending any other; particularly those 
specimens of the “unknown tongue,” of which 
our countrymen so et gong J make use upon 
the Continent. Indeed, it is surprising how 
some of them are able to get on atall. Not 
only what Horne Tooke called the “ wings of 
speech,” but one half of its body is often cut 
off; and, in place of nouns and verbs, the me- 
dium of communication is reduced to mere nouns. 
An Englishman, aged about sixty, is with his 
family at Carlsruhe :— 

Scene—the Room of an Inn. 

After a puzzling settlement of accounts with the 
landlord, the traveller rings the bell. 

Enter Waiter. 

Traveller.—Postillion ! 

Waiter.—Comment, Monsieur? 

Traveller.—(impatiently), Postillion ! 

Exit Waiter.—Enter a Voiturier. 

Traveller,—Baden ! 








cockney, who is personified as Herr Hampelmanns. 


t Reines sittliches Gefiihl. 
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A repetition of the same single word, serves 
the office of every other part of speech : exit the 
Voiturier ; and, in a reasonable time, our coun- 
tryman and his party are seated in their caléche, 
and on their way. 

On his arrival at Baden he finds that the 
handsome exterior of his hotel is a deception : 
the rooms it incloses being comparatively small, 
hot, or inconvenient; and, without a single ex- 
ception, bed-rooms, or salles publiques. The 
table-d'héte is a style of dinner opposed to all 
his home-born notions of comfort or enjoyment. 
As the meats are carved by the attendants, he is 
teased by being offered dishes for which he has 
no inclination, and sees those he desires to taste 
vanish from before him—never to return. The 
wines of the country he deems no better than 
vinegar: the carte presents a list of names that 
recall no accustomed flavour ; and as their prices 
are as unintelligible as their names, he is puzzled 
what better beverage to select. 

When he removes from the hotel to an apart- 
ment, a new series of troubles await him. Though 
described as furnished, linen is not always in- 
cluded, and plate very rarely ; and the service 
even of the breakfast-table is generally defi- 
cient in what an Englishman considers mere 
necessaries. He finds it useless to ask for what 
it was never intended he should have; and all 
this ends in his breaking his engagement (if not 
too late) ; or in his remaining a disagreeable and 
dissatisfied inmate till the end of his term: in 
the one case laying himself open to a charge of 
something like dishonesty ; and, in the other, of 
moroseness. 

Now it is evident, that such a class of persons 
as this—and the picture is not exaggerated— 
cannot, even with the best intentions, either give 
or receive a favourable impression. But among 
the guests who visited Baden last season, we 
know that there were some who seemed to con- 
sider their own free-will as superior even to the 
laws and customs of the country. 

Riding over private property; leaping their 
horses over the public seats; horse-whipping 
coachmen; and quarrelling with couriers, 
brought them so frequently under the cognizance 
of the police, that one of them is said to have 
offered a weekly payment in compromise of the 
fines to which he might become liable. In some 
instances, we believe, they were the aggrieved,+ 
but generally the aggressors. 

It is thus, without any intention of doing 
wrong, and merely from a disregard to the feel- 
ings and _— of others, that many of our coun- 
trymen who go abroad, produce so unfavourable 
and false an impression of the national charac- 
ter. If we would follow the sensible advice of 
Mr. Brockedon, by leaving home with a deter- 
mination to be pleased; if we would submit 
cheerfully to those petty overcharges, which in 
a summer excursion in England, we should 
scarcely notice ; if we would fall easily into the 
customs of those around us, and not consider 
that every stranger who approaches us hasa sinis- 
ter intention; if we would believe, that habits 
may be endurable though different from our 
own, and that the laws of a country are formed 
rather for its own regulation than for our annoy- 
ance, we should more truly enjoy the tours upon 
which so many thousands are annually spent, 
and make the inhabitants of the continent more 
disposed to believe, that an Englishman is not a 
particularly disagreeable person. 

It may seem easy to give this advice, and to say, 
with Master Faithful, “take it coolly!” to the 
traveller, who, after a long day’s journey under a 
powerful sun, has to encounter the vexations of a 
late arrival ata crowded hotel, and to perplex his al- 








t The circumstance of an Englishman having had a brace 
of valuable and fi ite dogs shot, almost at his feet, by 
the forester of Baden, has been already before the public. 





ready-troubled brain, in vain attempts at making | vering misrepresentations with which the public mind 


himself intelligible, or in resisting what he deems 
an unreasonable demand; but till we can bear 
these things with greater equanimity than hither- 
to, and avoid becoming mean, because we are 
apprehensive of being cheated, we must be con- 
tent to acknowledge, that there is some (though 
not a very flattering) resemblance in the por- 
traits for which we have sat. 

As a summer resort, the watering place to 
which these notices have referred, has been 
amply described by Mrs. Trollope. Even in 
winter it is not without its attractions, and has 
become the residence of at least a dozen English 
families—some of them permanently. 

The beauty of its scenery, and its proximity to 
Carlsruhe, where there are a very good opera 
and theatre, give it an advantage over the gene- 
rality of small German towns. It has also the 
recommendation of remarkable cheapness. A 
handsome, and in some instances, splendid suite 
of apartments for a family may be obtained, for 
the winter, at the rate of thirty or forty louis d’or, 
rather less than so many pounds sterling. But- 
cher’s meat is rather more than threepence, and 
butter eightpence a pound of 16 ounces. A hare 
may be purchased for about eighteenpence, and 
a haunch of very good venison for about four 
shillings ; and Affenthaler and Margraviat, (the 
best red and white wines of the Duchy,) for 
about eightpence a bottle. 

The only objection to Baden, as a winter re- 
sidence, is occasioned by the fogs or exhala- 
tions, which often rest upon the valley, and make 
its climate, to some constitutions, insufferable. 
In other respects, it may be advantageously re- 
sorted to by those amongst our countrymen, 
wham economy or convenience has induced to 
make the continent their temporary home. They 
must not, however, seek for information respect- 
ing it in the Bad-Almanach of Herr Lewald: a 
work that we have only referred to, as afford- 
ing us an opportunity for noticing some of the 
qualities and peculiarities, which have induced the 
people of the continent to estimate our national 
character below its permanent and intrinsic value. 





First Annual Report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales. 1835. 


The first annual Report of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners for England and Wales—consider- 
ing the vast importance of the subject, and the 
great moral change which is attempted to be 
effected in the condition of the poor,—we regard 
as a production of the greatest value. We 
cannot, this week, afford time to examine the 
Report, and the evidence upon which it is 
grounded, with that care which, we trust, we 
shall hereafter be able to devote to it; we only 
wish we could have attended to it earlier; but 
it is a work of permanent rather than immediate 
interest. We may say, however, as far as a 
cursory perusal of this volume will enable us, 
that, allowing for the unavoidable severities 
which must necessarily ensue to individuals, and 
even classes, from so sudden and wide a change, 
the greatest ultimate benefit to the morality and 
industry of the poor may with confidence be 
anticipated. The Commissioners, and all in 
authority under them, appear to work well; and 
if the system, which they are so zealous in their 
endeavours to establish, does the same, we shall 
have no hesitation in saying that Reform has, in 
this instance, taken one of the most effective 
steps in its mighty march. 

The following passage from the Report is 
satisfactory :— 

“ When we recollect the extent of erroneous im- 
pressions respecting the principles and provisions of 
the Act which have prevailed, even amongst the 
educated and better-informed classes, and the perse- 





has to the last been assailed on this subject, we can. 
not but consider that the obstructions which have 
been attempted to be created on the part of the la- 
bouring classes are, on the whole, much less than 
might have been expected. 

“ We have great satisfaction in being able to state 
that we have received information that a consider- 
able proportion of the labouring classes in some of 
the agricultural districts are not adverse to the change 
We have learned that a few weeks since several 
persons, in the character of delegates from some 
trades’ unions in the manufacturing districts, went 
amongst the agricultural labourers of Sussex, usj 
violent language, and representing to them that the 
Act was intended to depress their condition, urged 
them to join the other unions, and take measures for 
resisting the law. In consequence of these proceed. 
ings, conferences were held amongst the agricultural 
labourers, who ultimately declined connecting them. 
selves in any way with the alleged delegates, and 
stated, ‘that although they were apprehensive that 
they should have to endure much suffering in making 
the change, yet that they were satisfied it would be 
the best for them at last to be freed from the parish,’ 

“ Mr. Pilkington also states, with reference to an- 
other, district of the same county, that ‘at the time 
of the formation of the Thakeham union, which is 
situated in one of the worst regulated parts of West 
Sussex, the greatest efforts were made by interested 
persons to get up disturbances, without effect. A 
gentleman, resident in a parish in Sussex, who wasa 
great sufferer in the riots of 1830, stated to me that 
the same men, four of whom he knew and had mark- 
ed, who were the ringleaders in the disburbances at 
that time, had again been attempting to excite the 
labourers to acts of insubordination, but without 
effect. They even,’ the gentleman further stated, 
* passed through his parish, well-known as one of the 
worst parishes in the union, with a few deluded per- 
sons whom they had collected together, and actually 
hissed the labourers as cowards and slaves because 
they would not join them. In the Rogate and Hart- 
ing districts, well known as amongst the most pau- 
perized in Sussex, delegates from the Eastbourne 
rioters have been doing their utmost to excite the 
labourers to acts of violence, but hitherto, except in 
the instance of a few women and children, without 
effect.” 

We have it in intention to return to this 
valuable Report, as we are desirous of offering 
a few observations on the evidence collected, 
and on the various important directions laid 
down by the industrious Poor Law Board for the 
guidance of the Managers of the Poor in the 
districts of England and Wales. 





History of the Fall of the Roman Empire, and 
the Decline of Civilization, from a.v. 250, to 
a.v. 1000—[ Histoire de la Chute de l'Em- 
pire Romain, §c.] Par J. C. L. Simonde de 
Sismondi. Paris: Treuttel & Wiirtz. 


Tuese volumes have already appeared in an 
English dress in Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 
but, though they were noticed in the Atheneum 
at the time, we are induced to return to the sub- 
ject, not only on account of its increasing in- 
terest, but because erroneous opinions, supported 
by high authorities, prevail respecting that pe- 
riod, loosely called the Middle Ages, which 
witnessed the downfall of ancient systems and 
the formation of modern civilization. 

The very title of this work contains an impor- 


tant error. Civilization did not decline from the ' 


third to the eleventh century ; its ancient forms, 
religious, political, and literary, gradually faded 
away, but there grew up, at the same time, @ 
new system of moral_and intellectual develope- 
ment, the great preparation for all that is truly 
valuable in modern Europe. Another error, 
not wholly avoided by our author, is the con- 
sideration of the Middle Ages as a period iso- 
lated in the annals of humanity, having little 
connexion with the revival of literature under 


the Medici, and less with the last days of Ro- 
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man glory, under the Antonines. But there are 
no such breaks in the great chain of human 
events; the first years of every age are but the 
prolongation of that by which it is preceded ; the 
growth of a truth or of an error, or, what is 
much more common, the mixture of both in a 
dominant opinion, is always gradual: so, too, is 
its decline, and, in the twilight or darkness, 
where the fading away of an old dogma mingles 
with the dawning of a new, it is often difficult 
to determine what belongs to the one, and 
what to the other. The religion and the lite- 
rature of the Middle Ages began with the very 
promulgation of Christianity ; its monarchical 
government commenced with Constantine. In 
the very bosom of Paganism itself, in the second 
century, we can trace the growth of a new sys- 
tem, for we find an intense curiosity for pene- 
trating mysteries, a passion for the occult sci- 
ences, and a disposition towards the ascetic 
practices which were subsequently so strongly 
marked in monastic institutions. Plutarch, the 
last great admirer of the Roman destiny, made 
a vigorous but vain effort to revive the supersti- 
tions, and the virtues, which were supposed to 
have given Rome the empire of the universe ; 
but his eloquent words found no echo in the 
breast of the generation he addressed ; his pane- 
gyric was, in fact, a funeral oration. Paganism 
was vanquished ; philosophy, under Julian, made 
an effort to reign in its stead. The school of 
Alexandria raised every subtile question, dis- 
cussed every wild allegory, and anticipated every 
theory that employed the scholastic divines. 
The Latin language was decomposed and broken 
up into provincial idioms before the barbarians 
had crossed the Rhine: we find few traces of its 
pure classical form in the writings of St. Jerome, 
St. Cyprian, or even Tertullian. Antiquity 
lived in that which belonged not to it in the 
opinions of the Christians; and the memory of 
its literature and its science was preserved only 
in the Church. 

These remembrances, however, form an es- 
sential characteristic of the Middle Ages, and 
are the links that bind them to the past; the 
great importance attached to creeds is their se- 
cond and peculiar characteristic; a restless 
energy derived from the Germanic tribes, is the 
third, and is also the connecting chain between 
them and modern civilization. 

When the barbarians trampled down the ma- 
jesty of the Roman Empire, rent its provinces 
into numerous monarchies and principalities, 
and tried to rule their states by the laws that 
governed their wild tribes in the desert and the 
forest, Europe appeared in a state of moral dis- 
organization, without a single principle of union 
or of order. It is only when we look more 
closely into the annals of this calamitous period, 
that we find, in the ecclesiastic schools, in the 
organization of a regular clergy, and in the gra- 
dual spread of a common faith, elements that 
waited only the favourable moment to combine 
in forming a social system. ‘This was the age 
of what are called the Usurpations of the Church, 
but we doubt if acquisitions of power, forced 
upon the Church by the irresistible pressure of 
circumstances, can be called usurpations. The 
clergy became the depositaries of power, because 
there was no choice between their body and per- 
fect anarchy ; and the important idea produced 
in this stage of the developement of the human 
mind was, the establishing a bond of union 

between nations different in their habits and 
guages, by substituting a common religious 
sentiment for the pressure of the old Roman 
despotism. 
wo great men, Mohammed in Asia, and 
Charlemagne in Europe, endeavoured to place 
themselves at the head of systems of civilization 


based on unity of religious sentiment. If the 





camel-driver of Mecca proclaimed the Koran 
or the sword, the Emperor of the West as em- | 
ep insisted on baptism or the scaffold. 
th founded empires, which, for a time, rivalled | 
the ancient glories of Rome, and which, in a 
few generations, fell to pieces by their own 
weight. We have not to go very far in search 
of the causes of their destruction: both intro- 
duced into their social system, principles incon- 
sistent with the theory on which it was based, 
they did not combine singleness of government 
with unity of religion; Mohammed left their 
independence to the heads of tribes, and Char- 
lemagne laid the foundation of feudalism. 

Feudalism was the reign of brute force: na- 
tions, races, and languages, were broken asunder, 
and jumbled together in accidental fractions; 
Civilization and the Church, then strictly allied, 
struggled against it, and, for a time, struggled in 
vain. Europe, rent asunder by the wars of 
petty tyrants, sighed for some principle of union 
and repose, and this was found, not as before, in 
a common religious sentiment, but in a living 
representative of that sentiment, able and will- 
ing to enforce its authority. The Pope person- 
ally obtained the place which, in the former 
epech, was held by the general Church. Hilde- 
brand’s violent career was, after all, a vigorous 
and useful re-action against feudalism ; and his 
stern resolution to withdraw episcopal inves- 
titures from the temporal power, was but the 
result of his determination to preserve some au- 
thority to knowledge—to rescue, at least, one 
tower of strength from ignorance and barbarity. 
The Papal power conquered in the struggle, be- 
cause its success at the period was an acknow- 
ledged want of humanity. 

The progress of mankind is marked by a suc- 
cession of dominant opinions, in which truth and 
falsehood are combined in nearly equal propor- 
tions. ‘These opinions are first embraced for their 
truth—a second generation adopts them on the 
authority of its fathers; and the faith, that was 
once based on conviction, soon rests only on 
habit. The dogma gradually becomes corrupt, 
because it is interpreted by ignorance, or interest, 
or both; and finally all traces of its original sense 
are lost. Thus, the necessity of exalting the 
Papal power, as a counterpoise to feudal despo- 
tism, was corrupted into the doctrine of Papal 
infallibility, and Papal supremacy, not only over 
all temporal authorities, but over the mind itself. 

An antagonizing power to feudalism and the 
Church, grew up out of the abuses of the for- 
mer; when all social protection was at an end, 
combinations were made for self-defence. Small 
proprietors fortified their castles, citizens walled 
their towns, and monarchs sought aid against 
their powerful vassals by appeals to the great 
body of the people. The Norman invasions 
more than disturbed the course of these events ; 
they seriously altered the line of progress. The 
Normans were the last, but they were also the 
most enthusiastic, adherents, both of feudalism 
and the Church; and the Popes, by sanctioning 
the Norman conquests, and entering into strict 
alliance with the Norman chiefs, became united 
to the despotism which they had previously op- 

sed, and separated from the people whom they 

ad so long protected. 

Literature, for many centuries, was the firm 
ally of the church; the histories of the period 
were in substance and name Ecclesiastical. 
Gerbert, who first revived science in Christen- 
dom, sat upon the Papal throne under the appel- 
lation of Sylvester I1.; devotional hymns and 
legends of the saints employed the few who = 
attention to poetry, and scholastic theology 
opened the way for breaking these ecclesiastical 
fetters.. Jt is not easy for us, who live in what 
may be called an eclectic age, to comprehend the 


Ages in the disputes of the schoolmen. Theo- 
logy was not, as now, a system of reflection, a 
conviction of the mind—it was the man him- 
self, his present, his future, his whole soul, his 
entire intellect, The schoolmen revived all the 
controversies of the Alexandrian philosophers, 
and attempted to convert every doubt, that me- 
taphysics could suggest, into a religious truth. In 
the twelfth century there appeared among them 
a man born before his time, Abelard, known to 
posterity only by his misfortunes in love, but 
deserving to be better known by his services to 
freedom and science. He substituted a daring 
spirit of examination for implicit faith, and the 
authority of reason for that of the church. St. 
Bernard, a man of very yee encoun- 
tered and crushed him: he had, what Abelard 
wanted, a cool judgment and a fixed opinion ; 
but he had, besides, the feeling of the mass of 
mankind, that the church, in that age, had not 
yet ceased to be a counterpoise to feudalism. 

The Crusades reveal to us the nature and 
strength of the religious feeling of the Middle 
Ages. The demand was unity of sentiment ; the 
truth or falsehood of that sentiment was a ques- 
tion that the mass of mankind, for centuries, 
never dreamed of agitating. The Saracens and 
the Albigenses were equally the object of pious 
horror, because they equally broke the unity 
which it was deemed necessary to preserve. 
These wars again drew closer the bands between 
the Papacy and feudalism, while they tended to 
emancipate the people, by the destruction of the 
nobility, and to strengthen the monarchical 
authority by the removal of two powerful vas- 
sals. 

From the disputes of the schoolmen, philoso- 
phical systems gradually arose; they were at- 
tacked and defended. The old armoury of receiv- 
ed opinions soon failed to supply weapons to the 
controversialists ; they ventured into unexplored 
regions, and thus insensibly enlarged the bounds 
of knowledge. The spirit of free discussion 
spread rapidly ; Rome took the alarm, persecu- 
tion followed after persecution, and each succes- 
sive exertion of intolerant power became less 
popular. Kings and nations successively assailed 
the extravagant claims of the church; and the 
tenacity with which the Popes adhered to the 
most flagrant abuses, made them lose, in every 
contest, more than had been originally endan- 
gered. The Papacy, feudalism, and despotic 
monarchy, all elaborated during the Middle 
Ages, had to commence a series of struggles 
with a new power, whose growth they had alter- 
nately fostered, the power of the people, that is, 
of public opinion ; and the history of this new 
warfare is the history of modern times. 








The Sportsman’s Annual ; with Illustrations by 
Edwin Landseer, R.A., A. Cooper, R.A., and 
Charles Hancock. First Series. Dogs. \Baily. 


Accorpine to the prevailing fancy of the day, 

every class must now have its Annual—and 

here is the Sportsman’s book, which, were merit 

to go by size of print and sumptuousness of 
margin, might be crowned king of these yearly 

volumes. t it has other claims to notice be- 
sides these outward and superficial comelinesses. 

We need but point to the names ofthe illustrating 
artists, and to tell our reader that the canine por- 
traits drawn by them have been well transferred 
to stone—some of them, too, have already received 
the sanction of public admiration. Of the letter- 
press we have as little to say—it was got up, 
we are told, in a hurry—and, under the cireum- 
stances, may be recommended as reasonably 
pleasant and cheerful; there is, however, too 
much of the sentimental ballad spirit in it, and 
too little of the shooting-jacket and leathers for 





deep interest that was. félt e Middie 


our tastes. One anecdote, from the account of 
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the Newfoundland, is a pleasant addition to our 
‘ Traits of Dogs,’ and we shall extract it for the 
benefit of our readers. 

“A gentleman of Suffolk being on an excursion 
with his friend, and having a Newfoundland dog of 
the party, he soon became the subject of conver- 
sation; when the master, after a warm eulogium 
upon his perfections, assured his companion that he 
would, upon receiving the order, return, and fetch 
any article he should leave behind, from any dis- 
tance. To confirm this assertion, a marked shilling 
was put under a large square stone by the side of 
the road,—being first shewn to the dog. The gen- 
tleman then rode for three miles, when the dog re- 
ceived his signal from the master to return for the 
shilling he had seen put under the stone. The dog 
turned back, the gentleman rode on and reached 
home, but, to their surprise and disappointment, the 
hitherto faithful messenger did not return during 
the day. It afterwards appeared that he had gone 
to the place where the shilling was deposited, but 
the stone being too large for his strength to remove, 
he had stayed howling at the place, till two horse- 
men, riding by, and attracted by his seeming dis- 
tress, stopped to look at him, when one of them 
alighting, removed the stone, and seeing the shilling, 
put it into his pocket, not at the time conceiving it 
to be the object of the dog’s search. The dog fol- 
lowed their horses for twenty miles, remained un- 
disturbed in the room where they supped, followed 
the chambermaid into the bedchamber, and secreted 
himself under one of the beds. The possessor of the 
shilling hung his breeches upon a nail by the bed- 
side; but when the travellers were both asleep, the 
dog took them in his mouth, and, leaping out of the 
window, which was left open on account of the sultry 
heat, reached the house of his master at four o’clock 
in the morning, with the prize he had made free 
with; in the pocket of which were found a watch 
and money, that were returned upon being adver- 
tised, when the whole mystery was mutually un- 
ravelled, to the admiration of all the parties.” 





Musical History, Biography, and Criticism. By 
George Hogarth. 
{Concluding Notice.) 
Once again we find ourselves at the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century—this time to 
consider the German school of music, and to 


count over its glorious names. According to 
our plan, however, we cannot follow Mr. Ho- 
garth in excluding Handel from this division of 
the subject, merely on the ground of his having 
passed his life in England from the age of 
twenty-six.t It is true, indeed, that, knowing 
how wholly he created the taste for oratorio in 
this country, we should have noticed, in our 
‘History of English Music,’ the magnificent 
sacred performances periodically given since 
his time—the Commemoration Festival, at least 
—whose effect, in quickening and keeping alive 
our national taste, deserved attention no less 
than the fact of their owing their existence to 
the “ modern Briareus.” But Handel’s compo- 
sitions themselves, being essentially and inde- 
feasibly German, ought to be considered as such, 
unless we place him on a solitary pedestal, as 
being one of those spirits of grandest order, who 
are visited by inspirations from every quarter of 
heaven and earth, and give them forth again in 
forms and accents, so stately and impressive as 
thereby to raise themselves high above the boun- 
daries of any peculiar sect or system. 

If we felt ourselyes so cabined in space, and 
held back by the poverty of language, as to re- 
frain, in our last notice, from expatiating upon 
the separate works of Paiesiello, Cimarosa, Ros- 
sini, how doubly are we compelled to be brief 
when our subject is the author of the ‘ Messiah,’ 
and of ‘ Israel in Egypt;’ and when we do not 
pretend to fill our columns with well-worn anec- 
dotes and traits of character, as familiar to all 


+ On similar grounds we think Mr. Hogarth wrong in 
numbering Dragonetti among British instrumentalists ;— 





who care about the matter as the Minuet in 
‘Samson,’ or the ‘ Occasional Overture.’ Han- 
del’s fame has long been recorded—the broader 
outlines of his excellence, as it were, traced out 
deeply and lastingly in the heart of Europe. 
To fill these up, by adding all the more deli- 
cate shades and finer touches, which, year by 
year, are more and more clearly disclosed to the 
perception, would be a task requiring ampler 
‘room and verge” than we can appropriate to 
this whole article, and we must content ourselves 
with saying, that we regard him as supreme in 
sacred music, as Beethoven is in instrumental 
composition. We have yet to find the third 
name worthy to be associated with these as the 
world’s composer of dramatic music. 

To diverge for one moment, we could expa- 
tiate upon the rise and progress of Italian Opera 
in England under Handel’s auspices ;— we 
could gossip over the old feuds between the 
Cuzzoni and the Faustina, and the old “ tweedle- 
dum and tweedle-dee” lampoons upon “ Por- 
pora, and Handel, and Buononcini,” to which 
Hogarth (not our “ memorialist”) did not disdain 
to furnish a sting, by the aid of his caustic pen- 
cil ;—we could take a peep at the princely man- 
sion of Cannons, where the composer, filling the 
German office of Kapellmeister, produced some 
of his loftiest works, as well as passed some 
of the happiest days of his life,—much to our 
satisfaction. But, instead of indulging ourselves 
in anecdotical extracts, we shall point to one 
fact, worthy of being noted by those who talk 
hastily about “ Genius writing itself out’”—or, 
complainingly, of the losses it must sustain by 
collision with a harsh world. Let us remark, 
that Handel did not begin the career, by which 
he is chiefly remembered, till he had reached 
the mature age of forty-eight—till after he had, 
for many years, been exposed to the “ pitiless 
— storm” of cabal and vicissitude, raging 

ehind the curtain of a theatre, enough, one 
would think, to harass all his poetry and com- 
posure of spirit out of one even of robuster nerve 
than he was. So, too, Milton, who, it might be 
supposed, could hardly have been fit for much 
“altar-service” after a middle age of domestic 
troubles and strivings in the thorny lists of con- 
troversy—never girt himself so gloriously with his 
“ singing robes” as when the season of youth 
and impulse was long past, and he was left 
old, and blind, and afflicted. The genius that 
is early exhausted by use, or fretted out in the 
struggle with life, thereby proves itself to be 
fantastic and evanescent—of the second order; 
whereas, it is a test of such nobler spirits as 
are to live for ever in their works, that every 
passing year and additional care, only adds to 
their wisdom, and calmness, and patience ; and 
thus qualifies them to work out worthily, and dis- 
passionately, those lofty ideas which have re- 
placed the more fitful and glowing fancies of their 
earlier days. 

To return to Germany and its composers— 
for merit, as well as data of appearing, we 
must mention the name of Bach next to 
that of Handel,—the two were nearly akin; 
and it is to their influence that many of the 
great works of modern composers are to be 
traced. Here, too, we must refrain from per- 
sonal anecdote, but we may join Mr. Hogarth in 
wishing that the compositions of the incompa- 
rable old fuguist were as much known even as 
they are talked about in England—that they 
were not confined merely to a few quiet and re- 
tired players upon the organ, but that they were 
allotted a place of honour on all suitable occa- 
sions, at the Concerts of Antient Music, and at 
the provincial Festivals. Bach’s compositions 
for his instrument are as little ephemeral as 
Handel's choruses. We should like to hear 





any claim of appropriation falls to the ground, when only 
supported upon the plea of long residence. 


the experiment tried of introducing them be- 


tween the acts of our oratorios (for instance) 
and the result, we are sure, would be satisfac. 
tory, were it only in the stimulus it would give 
to our organ-players, a race whom neglect, we 
fear, is making careless and degenerate. 

We shall pass Mattheson, (a composer now 
only remembered by his quarrel with Handel 
in the Hamburg orchestra,) and the sons of 
Bach—though gifted, all inferior to their father 
—and Graun, and Benda, as offering no particu- 
lar ground forremark. With these, however, the 
organ school of German writers may be said to 
end,—the orchestral school to begin. From this 
time forth we hear of symphonies, quartets, 
harpsichord compositions—we find the names 
of Francis Benda, Stamitz, and Vanhall. We 
do not admit Frederic of Prussia’s claim to the 
number of pages he occupies in this volume—on 
the strength of an amusing sketch of the royal 
amateur, given in Burney’s Musical Tour—espe- 
cially when we perceive that Mr. Hogarth had 
no room or memory for Haydn’s ‘ Passione,’ a 
composition ranking far higher (as to tone) than 
any other of that master’s sacred works with 
which we are acquainted. From this time forth 
we find, that the vocal music of Germany was 
imperceptibly modified by the increasing impor- 
portance given to instruments in the hands of 
German composers. 

No one was so conducive to this great 
change as Haydn—the mention of whose name 
always makes us cheerful, whether we dwell 
upon his music, perhaps the happiest mixture 
of nature and science which has yet been heard, 
or think of his unfriended youth, recompensed 
by after years of content and success; or re- 
member the close of his life, beautifully calm 
even in the midst of war and terror. It is de- 
lightful to us to trace the gradual maturing of 
Haydn’s inventions (for the new powers he gave 
to the orchestra may almost be considered as 
such) in his compositions. If we cannot con- 
sider him as equal in loftiness of genius to the 
mighty master whom he follows, and whom 
nene reverenced more than himself, we may 
point to his works as models of ease and beauty 
and playfulness, with occasional bursts of gran- 
deur (as in the choruses of the ‘ Creation’), and 
of intense pathos (as in the ‘ Passione,’ so 
strangely left out of consideration by Mr. Ho- 
garth)—and remind some of our younger writers, 
that this clearness, this happiness of effect, was 
perfected by long study and deep thought. They 
will find it not attainable by a few audacious 
strokes of the pen, or nicely-calculated harmonic 
changes; and this is the reason why so many 
among them, in place of working in his ex- 
cellent manner, with the increased resources of 
our own day, find it easier to seem profound, 
and unintelligible, and wearisome, by losing 
themselves in the dark and unnatural labyrinths 
of an inferior school of composition. 

Haydn was among the most prolific of com- 
posers; and perhaps the value of his genius can 
in no way be better estimated than by remem- 
bering the quartetts, (amounting in number to 
almost a hundred,) the symphonies, little less 
numerous,—the masses, which, we are told, were 
extorted from him by the monks, with whom his 
sour-tempered wife was surrounded, but which 
bear little mark of compulsion in the over-cheer- 
fulness of their music. Parts of these, however, 
are among his finest works, the entire ‘Credo’ 
of (we think) the third mass for instance. To 
these we may add a long array of opera scores 
now forgotten—his pieces for the barytone, com- 
posed day by day to gratify his patron’s appetite 
for novelty—his music for the harpsichord and 
piano—his canzonets, the most perfect English 
songs in existence, the spirit of which may be 
said still to survive in some of the excellent 





and characteristic songs of his relative and pupil, 
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the Chevalier Neukomm ; concluding our enu- 
meration with the ‘Creation,’ that matchless 
specimen of descriptive music, the less known 
‘Seasons,’ and the ‘ Passione’; and once again 
reminding the reader, that not only has Haydn 
the merit of having invented ideas and forms of 
expression, but likewise the means with which 
he wrought these out,—the extent of which in- 
vention will be seen, by comparing his first with 
his last works. 

We have dwelt upon Haydn’s skill and in- 
genuity, thus at length, because they mark an 
era in the progress of music. So also may Gliick 
and Mozart, whose names come next before us, 
be said to have created a new school of opera,— 
the former by the strong mind, and severely 
just taste with which he broke down old tradi- 
tional forms, and pointed out the real excellence 
of dramatic music to consist not in ear-enticing 
ritornels, or elaborate divisions, in which the 
singer exhibits his gifts and graces, in de- 
fiance of sense and situation ; but in expressing 
the passion of the part by appropriate phrases. 
In his hands, a chorus is something more than 
a group of “ walking gentlemen,” assembled on 
the stage,—a scena is not merely a display of 
trills and sustained notes. Independently of the 
grandeur and dignity of his music, as yet little 
impaired by time, we owe him no small thanks 
for having strengthened the hands of the com- 
poser, by making him, and not the singer, the 
author,—the principal agent, by whom the 
public mind was to be impressed with grief, or 
rage, or terror. 

The influence of Gliick, as of all master-spi- 
rits, did not expire with himself; while the 
musical student seeks in vain for any traces of 
his rival Piccini’s presence in the school of 
France, he will find in the operas of Cherubini and 
Spontini glorious examples of the principles of 
this reformer of dramatic absurdities, (as glaring 
as the arm-chairs and court-flutterers permitted 
upon the stage of the classic French theatres,) 
wrought out by hands, if less strong, better pro- 
vided with tools than himself. ‘The operas of 
these two last-named writers (whom we cannot 
do better than mention here,) have never been 
the fashion in England, because never properly 
performed ; but we may recognize their merit, 
by the influence they have had upon Parisian 
taste. The composers for the French opera at 
least seek, if they do not attain to, dramatic 
propriety ; and we firmly hope, that upon this 
excellent principle, which is strong enough to 
survive the fashionable love of noise and show, 
will be based a school of music, which, in de- 
fiance of old sarcasms, may challenge Europe. 

On this principle, though never was any 
one more thoroughly original, or Mozartish, (to 
borrow a phrase from a pleasant letter to a friend, 
who had inquired of him the secret of his suc- 
cess,) worked the next great composer we shall 
mention. Less rigid and stately in his forms 
than Gliick, with more of tenderness, and less of 
classic grandeur—gifted, too, with a natural and 
honeyed vein of melody, at once so fluent and 
vigorous, as to make every note captivating and 
emphatic—it would have been strange if Mozart 
had escaped being the world’s idol: seeing that 
all things, whether in literature or art, which 
touch the affections so irresistibly as he did, are 
sure to have a wider acceptation, than those which 
address themselves to the intellect or the fancy. 
Time and space are wanting to us, to speak 
of Mozart as we could wish—to live over again 
the delight in which his music has wrapped us, 
when in one peculiar mood. No composer ever 
coloured his works with his own individual tem- 
perament more intensely than Mozart; the 
child-like, affectionate, unworldly man, is visible 
through them all; and it is no credit to Burney 
to have spoken slightingly of his earlier com- 





positions. The credulous, sentimental tone of 
spirits, too, which with declining health dark- 
ened his later days, and made him (so says the 
legend, and we care not here to dispute it,) work 
at his Requiem with feelings almost of prophetic 
melancholy, and 
—breathe a dower 
Of passion and of power, 
Full into one deep lay, the last of all! 

—this spirit—the very reverse of Rossini’s 
constitutional buoyancy—runs most strikingly 
through all his lightest music—as has been well 
pointed out by Mr. Hogarth, who has carefully 
sifted and odhuted the anecdotes of Mozart’s 
life. These, of course, we shall not recapitulate, 
nor shall we enter upon the much-disputed 
question of the history of the Requiem, and the 
exact share taken by Mozart in its composition, 
more than to say, that we feel this share must 
have been the entire outline of the work, which 
meaner hands might afterwards fill up. As to 
the nursery-story about the mysterious stranger, 
who came no one knew whence, as a sort of 
warning to the artist to prepare for approaching 
death, it has now as utterly passed into neglect, 
as the rumour, once current, of his death having 
been expedited by the jealousy of Salieri. 

In mentioning the influence which Mozart’s 
genius had upon the state and prospects of music, 
we have dwelt upon his vocal compositions ; we 
might have insisted as largely upon his instru- 
mental excellencies, as a pianist, as a composer, 
and as having enlarged orchestral resources ; 
but we must leave him—pointing to Spohr, (to 
whom we grieve that we cannot allot more 
room,) Hummel, Winter, Weigl, and a host 
of meaner writers, all formed upon his model, as 
proof of the universal fascination exercised by 
him, and of the intrinsic excellence of his style, 
to bear copying so well. Of the classes, into 
which European music is now divided, he stands 
at the head of the expressive,—considering Beet- 
hoven, as the master of all that is wild and 
gigantic and imaginative ;—and Rossini, the 
representative, if not the inventor, of brilliancy 
and vivacity. 

We must enumerate a few writers of less 
renown, to be found about this period, Fesca, 
Pleyel, the Rombergs, and,—leaving untouched 
Mr. Hogarth’s chapter on the modern piano- 
forte school, which may be said to have dated 
its rise much about the same time with the ap- 
pearing of Clementi, and has since been adorn- 
ed by a long array of brilliant names,—con- 
clude our notice of the German school with 
Beethoven and Weber—these being the last of 
the inventors. And here, again, we feel at a 
loss, from want of space and adequate language, 
for we have with these two writers reached a 
height of grandeur and imagination, where (as 
it were) the air is too rarified to permit us to 
breathe easily, and the storm and the rainbow 
are far beneath our feet; and to describe aright 
what we feel and perceive, would require the 
creation of a new language, so far different are 
our sensations from those ever before experi- 
enced. Soberly, however, (it is difficult for us 
to rein in our fancy here,) the vast strides made 
in imaginative music by these two writers can 
be only appreciated by comparing Beethoven's 
last symphony with his earliest, and mea- 
suring Weber's ‘Oberon’—so sparkling, ca- 
pricious, glowing—the very essence of romance 
and fairy tale, against the sweeter and more 
level music of the ‘ Zauberfléte.’ But compari- 
sons are odious; so we will turn again to the 
works of Beethoven—the children of his lonely 
and singular, and afflicted life—without refer- 
ence to his predecessors. To characterize these 
is no easy task, where there is so much variety ; 
though all of them are referable to the same 
master hand, it is rather because we know that 





no one else could have written them, than from 
any mannerism which is to be defined. With 
all the exuberance of imagination they display 
—at times hauntingly sweet—at times grand, 
and awful, and mysterious—we find in them no- 
thing tortured or far-fetched; they are the out- 
pourings of one engrossed by his art—consumed 
by music, (an expression we have heard applied 
to another composer) —wielding all the scientific 
resources, under the weight of which so man 
labour and grow weak, as readily as the smith 
in Scott's novel played with his sledge hammer, 
Samson—without premeditation, without after- 
correction,—their originality being surpassed by 
their ease. Were we technically disposed, we 
might talk of the increased licence given by Beet- 
hoven to the wind-instruments of the orchestra ; 
of the exquisite and unforced variety of his ac- 
companiments ;—of his scherzi, totally untouched 
by any rival: we might point to his piano- 
forte works, every one of which contains enough 
of significance to last a common composer a 
twelvemonth ; but we will here only speak of 
effects. In some degree our opinion coincides 
with Mr, Hogarth’s judgment of the incompre- 
hensibility and inferiority of his latest writings, 
composed when the outer sense was gone, and 
the mind alone could hear, and containing com- 
binations and extravagancies which he would 
hardly have permitted to remain, could he have 
listened to, as well as thought them ; but enough 
remains of what is sterling and matchless,— 
whether in his instrumental compositions, or in 
his ‘ Fidelio,’ (to our thinking the most touching 
of all operas,) or in his ‘ Mount of Olives,’ and 
‘Mass,’—the latter in its nobility of style, almost 
parallel with Handel's choruses,—to ensure him 
a fame which is only beginning, and which 
every succeeding day must brighten and disse- 
minate. 

The anecdotical life of Beethoven given here 
is interesting and copious; the subject, however, 
remains unexhausted. In his pupils and fol- 
lowers, among whom may be counted Ries, 
Moscheles, and Mendelsohn, he is particularly 
happy. We can only mention the names of 
these—and our hope, that all of them «re far 
distant from the time when their works, t90, will 
become “matters of history”; pointing out, 
as we pass, another omission of Mr. Hogarth’s 
—his refraining to mention Ries’ Oratorio: in 
this we are more particular, from feeling that 
the composition, when performed in England, 
hardly received justice from the hands either of 
performers or critics. We have elsewhere said, 
that we look to Mendelsohn with hope and ex- 
pectation for the future. 

But we are expending our space rapidly, and 
Weber is still unspoken of—the composer of 
‘ Der Freischiitz,’ and the ‘ Euryanthe’ (our own 
favourite of his works), and ‘ Preciosa,’ whose 
gipsy music, full of the wild character of wood- 
land life, is so irresistibly fascinating—and ‘ Obe- 
ron,’ purchased for our stage at the price of its 
author's life. Delightful and romanesque as 
are all these compositions, we still think that, 
had poor Weber's life been spared, he might 
have wrought himself into a more chastened and 
less fantastic manner, and produced works yet 
more glorious and deserving of permanent 
popularity. The romantic fancies of the 
young rarely last throughout life; in those like 
Weber, who have feeling as well as fantasy, 
we have remarked them fading away in not 
a few of our writers, when replaced by a 
more universal sympathy,—a calmer and loftier 
imagination. That such would have been the 
case with Weber, we have little doubt: as it is, 
he is the first of his class—‘ the king of the 
mountain and fairy school,” as Hogg said to Sir 
Walter Scott, but that class is not the first, either 
in mind or mechanism. We may trace its faults 
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and deficiencies in the distorted, overwrought 
copies of its peculiarities which are scattered 
throughout Germany. Marschner is the chief 
of the hyper-extravagant disciples of Weber: 
and, we have heard it said, rates himself above 
his master ; but though his operas, to our ear, 
are tiresome and far-fetched, he deserves to have 
found what has been denied to him—-a place in 
Mr. Hogarth’s pages. With Weber we close 
our notice of German music, having elsewhere 
stated our views of its present state and pro- 
spects; and we have given so much space to the 
dead, as to have no room for any minute exami- 
nation of the living. 

In our progress through Mr. Hogarth’s pages, 
we have made such incidental mention of the 
French school as is sufficient to excuse us from 
a separate notice of its works and prospects. Ere 
we leave it finally, however, we should point to 
Meyerbeer, the first of the artificial writers (for 
his great work, ‘ Robert le Diable,’ is thoroughly 
French), as having achieved all that tact, and 
science, and cleverness cap do; but, we think, he 
has yet to lay the foundations of a throne among 
those ‘ starry ones” by whom he has been pre- 
ceded :—we should mention Chelard (also omitted 
ty Mr. Hogarth) as a second of the same school. 

e could linger with Boieldieu and Auber most 
pleasantly to ourselves; the point, and vivacity, 
and airiness of their best works demanding our 
praise, while, to our thinking, their worst surpass 
the dilutions of Rossini, so current at present, or 
the involved and elaborate compositions of what 
may be called the “trap-door and dark lantern 
school” of Germany. We ought also to speak 
of Onslow, as one of the most purely classical 
and graceful of our living instrumental writers;— 
with the performers of the day we dare not trust 
ourselves, so great is their number, and so bril- 
liant their acquirements. New instruments may 
be invented, but, on those we possess at pre- 
sent, we cannot imagine any probable increase 
of executive power. 

It was our purpose to conclude our article 
with a few notices of English music ; but, when 
space is limited, the less must necessarily give 
way to the greater: and we have already ex- 
pressed our judgment, that Mr. Hogarth has 
given too much space to our glee-wrights and 
melodists at the expense of subjects of great 
general importance. What we have said of Lock 
and Purcell, we are sorry to have to apply (with 
modifications) to many of the names that our au- 
thor has unwisely paraded. The countries we 
have mentioned have produced music, not merely 
for their own choirs and coteries, but for the 
world’s use: and, as English literature is reve- 
renced over Europe, and the names of our painters 
and sculptors honoured by all who love the arts 
— if our national musical compositions have not 
travelled so widely, may it not be that they are 
not of fibre strong enough to bear the journey ? 
At another time we may have occasion to speak 
more fully on this point ; but, as we wish to part 
friends from Mr. Hogarth, we had better per- 
haps refrain from an examination that might 
lead us into misconstruction and controversy. 





Mrs. Cleveland, and The St. Clairs, §c. 3 vols. 
Bentley. 
Novets would, if Linneus could possibly be 
called upon to superintend the classification of 
the things that spring up in the field of Litera- 
ture, come under the natural order of Fungi. 
They grow, as the hair is said to turn grey, “ in 
a single night!" —and there is, at the same time, 
the wholesome, as well as the spurious and 
isonous sort of mushroom, which the un- 
earned, that is, the Many, gather and use with 
an eager appetite and dangerous industry. We 
regard the present three volumes as partaking 





somewhat of the toad-stool species, and shall, 
accordingly, be very careful how we tamper 
with the palates of our epicurean novel readers. | 
It would be a dreadful thing to hear of a whole | 
family of innocent fiction Victims being poisoned 
in their taste, by eating of the deleterious fungus, 
when they thought, good easy souls, that, at our 
table, they were banqueting safely on the whole- | 
some, edible, garden Mushroom. 

But, to the work. Mrs. Cleveland, who gives | 
the name to the first tale, is a romantic lady, who 
does great and improbable acts of charity, under 
the fascinating name of Smith, to a family of the 
attractive name of Williams. The narrator of 
the tale follows the heroine to her door, near 
Hyde Park, and she, with a surprising frankness, 
makes him her Confidant. There is a Mr. Wil- 
loughby, a constant attendant on the lady; a 
Gentleman who has been refused by Mrs. Cleve- 
land at fifteen—seduced the husband to the 
gambling table in early life—and then paid his 
debts! The hero and the widow meet at an 
inn, and are detained for want of post-horses, 
which allows the history of the lady’s past life to 
be posted up. Everything is improbable. The 
characters are as colourless, insipid, and vague, 
as the things so miscalled at a London Masque- 
rade ;—the incidents are either unnatural, or dull 
and common-place—and the language is such 
as would disgrace a daily governess at White- 
chapel, in her feeblest efforts at English com- 
position. 

There is a long and tedious account of an 
election, written in the Maudlin manner of an 
author “ much be-mused in beer” ; we pass over 
this, however, and take the best passage we 
can find from the work, as a specimen of the 
writer’s manner,—not that we are quite sure 
we are doing the volumes any particular service 
by extracting from them, but an author likes to 
be heard upon his own case :— 

“T do not neglect the church-service on the Sab- 
bath. On the following Sunday morning I sallied 
forth at about five minutes before eleven, with my 
prayer-book in my pocket, and a new pair of French 
kid-gloves on my hands. Mingling with the throng, 
I entered a well-known church in my neighbourhood. 
Certain printed papers which there met my eye, dis- 
tributed in every pew, gave me no small inclination 
to retrace my steps. 

“*A charity sermon again!’ I groaned; ‘the 
sixth I have heard out of nine Sundays that I have 
been in London.’ This eternal tax during the Lon- 
don season is a positive moral evil, both upon 
preachers and their audience. I speak not as regards 
gold, for I never give upon such occasions, and for 
fear I should be seduced into doing my alms before 
men, I invariably lock up my purse on a Sunday. 
If every one was as careful to conceal that mammon 
of unrighteousness from profaning with its guilty 
look the holiest day in the week, much misery might 
be avoided; and although charity sermons might 
suffer, yet publicans and sinners would not raise 
their heads so high. We should have fewer mur- 
ders, thefts, and domestic feuds ; those crimes gen- 
dered on the sabbath-day through the medium of 
ardent spirits procured by aweek’s earnings would be 
cut off from the list of atrocities, the description of 
which pollute[s] the pages of our daily press, and 
sicken[s] the hearts of the good to hear of. The 
evil of charity sermons is, that though they do no 
harm, yet they fill up time which might be much 
better employed. They take possession of more 
than their share of that trifling space which is de- 
voted to the expounding the Scriptures to the igno- 
rant (and we are all more or less ignorant),—to 
pouring balm into the wounds of the unfortunate— 
to rousing the wicked—to the humiliation of the 
proud, the upholding of the meek and humble, and 
to the general edification of all by a judicious repro- 
bation of the most crying sins or follies of the day ; 
which, in all probability, the great portion of the 
congregation, good as they may be, are not good 
enough to be exempt from, should their age and op- 
portunities prove convenient. ~ 





“With such feelings as regards charity sermons, 
it may be supposed that I heard, with no small de. 


| gree of impatience, the text—* How hardly shall 


they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God! 


| —_I was determined to pay no attention ; and if by 


accident some of the discourse was forced upon my 
hearing, I resolved to blame. But, however, I was 
convinced that I knew the sermon by heart, with all 
its threatenings, hopes, and promises of reward or 
punishment hereafter, offered to us according to our 
behaviour as regarded this particular charity ; and [ 
looked everywhere but at the preacher, and thought 
of every virtue but alms-giving. 

“The sermon, notwithstanding my inattention, 
made progress, and, spite of the preacher having no 
book, flowed currently on.” 

The story of ‘The St. Clairs’ is better as a 
story, though as sterile in its character, and as 
disordered in its style, as its precursor. The 
author never takes up the pen, but he “scours 
the English hence” in a way that would have 
delighted Macbeth; and which proves the writer 
to be deeply versed in those drugs, bitter to a 
good taste, which are to be found in the Phar- 
macopeia of bad grammar. There is a Leaden- 
hall, Street allowance of orphans—heartless 
uncle—cousin-love—fatal marriage— hopeless 
passion—and happy ending! We do not, how- 
ever, think it necessary to trouble our readers 
with the plot at length. 

How novels of this description find a market, 
puzzles us, at times, extremely; but, we sup- 
pose, these sorts of articles have their day, or 
they would not find persons patient enough to 
write them, or publishers adventurous enough to 
printthem. Although they are not of the fabric 
to attract the attention of the Howell § James 
kind of purchasers, they are, we presume—like 
Peachum’s pocket handkerchiefs—“ of Sure sale 
at the warehouses at Redriff ! 








Impressions of America. During the Years 
1833, 1834, and 1835. By 'T. Power, Esq. 
(Second Notice.] 

The American in England. By the Author of 

‘A Year in Spain.’ 2 vols. Bentley. 


Our last notice only brought us to the end of 
Mr. Power's first volume. On turning over 
the pages of the second half of his work, we 
chanced to meet with one or two traits of na- 
tional scenery and character which may interest 
our readers, and shall here give them, without 
many supernumerary words of our own. 

We have already adverted to the good taste 
with which Mr. Power has treated the cares and 
concerns of his own profession. He has treated 
us to a few glimpses of theatricals in the “by- 
ways” of America, which are graphic and 
amusing: the following scene is laid at 
Natchez :-— 

“Saturday, 7th.—Cold and wind unabated: walked 
in search of the theatre, and found it was not in the 
town, but standing about half a mile off, like a soli- 
tary vidette, in a grave-yard too! Got through the 
rehearsal of * Born to Good Luck,’ and inwardly re- 
solved that the best fortune that could befall any 
player on this day would be to get off acting for the 
night. This was in due time happily accomplished 
without stir of mine; for the oil for our lamplighter 
being just landed, after the night's frost, from the deck 
of the Abeona steamer, refused to burn at a short no- 
tice; a resolution which, when communicated to me, 
I very much applauded, declining with many thanks 
the manager's kindly tendered substitute of candles; 
the appearance was therefore of necessity put off, 
and the audience, as well as myself, granted a respite 
until Monday.” 

“ Monday, 9th.—The weather a little milder: took 
a gallop into the country ; dined early, and about six 
walked out of town to the theatre, preparatory to 
making my bow. The way was without a single passen- 
ger, and not a creature lingered about the outer doors 
of the house: the interior I found in the possession of 
a single lamplighter, who was leisurely setting about 
his duties ; of him I enquired the hour of beginning, 
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and learnt that it was usual to commence about seven 
or eight o’clock—a tolerable latitude ; time was thus 
afforded me for a ramble, and out I sallied, taking 
the direction leading from the town. I had not pro- 
ceeded far when I met several men riding together ; 
a little farther on, another group, with a few ladies 
in company, passed leisurely by, all capitally mount- 
ed: others, I perceived, were fast approaching from 
thesame direction. It now occurred to me that these 
were the persons destined to form the country quota 
of my auditory ; upon looking back, my impression 
was confirmed by seeing them all halting in front of 
the rural theatre, and fastening their horses to the 
neighbouring rails and trees. 

* [now hastened back to take a survey of thescene, 
and a very curious one it was: a number of car- 
riages were by this time arriving from the town, toge- 
ther with long lines of pedestrians; the centre of the 
wide road was however prominently occupied by the 
horsemen ; some, dismounted, abided here the coming 
of their friends, or exchanged greetings with such of 
these as had arrived but were yet in their stirrups; 
and a finer set of men I have rarely looked upon; 
the general effect of their costume, too, was pictu- 
resque and border-like: they were mostly clad in a 
sort of tunic or frock, made of white or of grass-green 
blanketing, the broad dark-blue selvage serving as a 
binding, the coat being furnished with collar, shoul- 
der-pieces, and cuffs of the same colour, and having a 
broad belt, either of leather or of the like selvage ; 
broad-leafed white Spanish hats of beaver were evi- 
dently the mode, together with high leather leggings, 
or cavalry boots and heavy spurs. The appointments 
of the horses were in perfect keeping with those of 
these cavaliers ; they bore demipique saddles, with small 
massive brass or plated stirrups, generally shabracs 
of bear or deer-skin, and in many instances had sad- 
dle-cloths of scarlet or light blue, bound with broad 
gold or silver lace. 

“The whole party having come up, and their 
horses being hitched in front of the building to their 
satisfaction, they walked leisurely intothe theatre, the 
men occupying the pit: whilst in the boxes were se- 
veral groups of pretty and well-dressed women. The 
demeanour of these border gallants was as orderly as 
could be desired ; and their enjoyment, if one might 
judge from the heartiness of their laughter, exceed- 
ing. 
“ After the performance there was a general mus- 
ter to horse; and away they rode, in groups of from 
ten to twenty, as their way might lie together. These 
were the planters of the neighbouring country, many 
of whom came nightly to visit the theatre, and this 
from very considerable distances; forming such an 
audience as cannot be seen elsewhere in this hack- 
ney-coach age; indeed, to look on so many fine 
horses, with their antique caparisons, piquetted about 
the theatre, recalled the palmy days of the Globe 
and Bear-garden.” 

Some of Mr. Power’s audiences were not quite 
so peaceably behaved as these primitive play- 
goers. At Mobile a man was “killed with a 
knife” in the gallery, whilst the author was ex- 
hibiting his easy comedy on the stage. But the 
following extract is, perhaps, the strangest bit of 
Thespian anecdote in the book :— 

“Opposite Prophet’s Island saw a large square 
ark, moored to the bank, surmounted by a pole 
from which a white flag was fluttering. I was in 
~ hopes this was the Mississippi theatre, which I 

new from report to be somewhere in this latitude 
on its annual voyage to New Orleans; but it turned 
out to be the store of a Yankee pedlar on a trading 
voyage. 

“ This floating theatre, about which I make con- 
stant inquiry, and which I yet hope to fall in with, 
is not the least original or singular speculation ven- 
tured on these waters. It was projected and is car- 
tied on by the Elder Chapman, well known for 
many years as a Covent Garden actor: his practice 
1s to have a building suitable to his views erected 
upon a raft at some point high up the Mississippi, or 
on one of its tributaries, whence he takes his depar- 
ture early in the fall, with scenery, dresses, and deco- 
tations, all prepared for representation. At each 
village or large plantation he hoists banner and 
blows trumpet, and few who love a play suffer his 
ark to pass the door, since they know it is to return 


|no more until the next year; for, however easy 
| may prove the downward course of the drama’s 
temple, to retrograde, upwards, is quite beyond its 
power. Sometimes a large steamer from Louisville, 
with a thousand souls on board, will command a 
play whilst taking in fuel, when the profit must be 
famous. The corps dramatique is, I believe, princi- 
pally composed of members of his own family, 
which is numerous, and, despite of alligators and 
yellow fever, likely to increase and flourish. When 
the Mississippi theatre reaches New Orleans, it is 
abandoned and sold for fire-wood; the manager 
and troop returning in a steamer to build a new one, 
with such improvements as increased experience may 
have suggested.” 

But enough of the sock and buskin: our 
next extract shall be a travelling sketch in this 
wild country. The early part of the journey had 
been accomplished in Christian conveyances, but 
one morning, 

“ After breakfast the driver made his appearance, 
and desired us to come down to the stable and fix 
ourselves as well as we could on the Box. Conceiving 
he alluded to me, I asked if the stage was ready, 
but received for reply an assurance that it was not 
intended the stage should be any longer employed 
on the service ; but that, by the agent’s order, the 
Box was to be taken on from this point, and that 
those that liked might go on with it, and those that 
did not might stay behind. 

“This was pleasant, but all appeared desirous of 
trying the Bor. I confess that a mail conveyance 
bearing a name so novel excited my curiosity ; so, 
sallying forth, I walked down to the starting-place, 
where, ready-harnessed and loaded, stood literally 
the Box, made of rough fir plank, eight feet long by 
three feet wide, with sides two feet deep: it was 
fixed firmly on an ordinary coach axle, with pole, 
&c. The mails and luggage filled the box to over- 
flowing, and on the top of all we were left to, as the 
driver said, ‘fix our four quarters in as leetle time 
as possible.” * * 

“ During the change, our female companion and 
her proprietor had walked on; and these were yet 
to be provided for: however, the sun shone brightly ; 
and we found a subject for congratulation in the fact 
that rain was not likely to be superadded to our 
miseries. * * 

“ Crack went the whip. ‘ Hold on with your claws | 
and teeth!’ cried the driver; the latter, we found, 
were only to be kept in the jaws by compression : for | 
the former, we had immediate occasion; our first 
movement unshipped a trunk and carpet-bag, to- 
gether with the band-box of our fair passenger—the 
latter was crushed flat beneath the trunk, and its 
contents scattered about the way: exposed to the 
gaze of the profane, lay the whole materiel of the 
toilet of this fair maiden of Sodom. * * 

“Wherever the way permitted a quicker pace 





than a walk, our condition was really pénible to a 
degree ; luckily, this did not arrive often, or last 
long: to crawl at a snail-pace through the mud was 
now a relief, since one could retain one’s seat with- | 
out straining every muscle to hold on. 

“Thus we progressed till the evening advanced, 
when the clouds gathered thick, and then began to | 
roll towards the north-west in dark threatening | 
masses, right in the teeth of a brisk, fitful breeze. | 

“* We'll get it presently,’ observed our driver, 
eyeing the drift! ‘hot as mush, and *most as thick, | 
by the looks on’t.” 

“All at once the wind lulled; then it shifted 
round to the south-east, and blew out in heavy gusts 
that bent the tall pines together like rushes : upon 
this change, lightning quickly followed, playing in 
the distance about the edge of the darkening hori- 
zon, 

“Some of our Box crew decided as they desired, 
that it would pass away in threatenings only ; others, 
that all this heralding would be followed by a vio- 
lent storm, or perhaps by a hurricane. It now 


occurred to me that, in moments of enthusiasm, 
encouraged by security, I had expressed myself de- 
sirous of witnessing the wild charge of a furious hur- 
ricane on the thick ranks of the forest. * * 

“In this uncertainty I resolved to consult our 
driver's experience ; so, coming boldly to the point, 
demanded, 








“*T say, driver, do you calculate that we shall be 
caught in a hurricane ?” 

“*T'll tell you how that'll be exact,’ replied our 
oracle: ‘If the rain comes down pretty, we shan’t 
have no hurricane ; if it holds up dry, why, we shall.’ 

“ Henceforth never did ducks pray more devoutly 
for rain than did the crew of the Box, although with- 
out hope or thought of shelter. * * 

“ At last, our prayers were heard; and we all, I 
believe, breathed more freely as the gates of the sky 
opened, and the falling flood subdued and stilled 
the hot wind, whose heavy gusts rushing among the 
pines had been the reverse of musical. 

“The thunder-clouds, hitherto confined to the 
southern horizon, now closed down upon the forest, 
deepening its already darkness: at a snail’s pace we 
still proceeded, and luckily found an Indian party 
encamped close by a sort of bridge lying across a 
swamp it would have been impossible, as the driver 
assured us, to have crossed without a good light. 

“From this party we not only procured a large 
supply of excellent light-wood, but one of the men 
heartily volunteered to carry a bundle of it, and act 
as guide; the squaw of the good fellow was in a 
violent rage with her man for this courtesy, but he 
bore her ridicule and reviling with perfect compo- 
sure. Each of our party carried in his hand a large 
sliver of this invaluable wood ; and, thus prepared, 
marched in front of the Box across this bridge, al- 
most as ticklish as the single hair leading to Maho- 
met’s heaven: it was a quarter of a mile in length, 
unguarded by a rail or bulwark of the slightest kind, 
but generally overhung by the rank growth of the 
jungle through which it was laid. 

“My New York companions and I had out-walk- 
ed the Box; but when about half-way across, the 
rain extinguished our torches, which were rather too 
slight for the service, when, as we had perceived in 
our course that many of the planks were unship; 
or full of holes, we thought it best to halt for the 
coming up of our baggage. 

“TI can never forget the effect produced by the 
blaze of the huge bundle of light-wood borne aloft 
by our Creek guide: I entirely lost sight of the dis- 


| comfort of our condition in the pleasure I derived 


from the whole scene. 

“Let the reader imagine a figure dressed in a 
deep-yellow shirt reaching barely to the knees, the 
legs naked ; a belt of scarlet wampum about the 
loins, and a crimson and dark-blue shawl twisted 
turban-fashion round the head ; with locks of black 
coarse hair streaming from under this, and falling 
loose over the neck or face: fancy one half of such 
a figure lighted up by a very strong blaze, marking the 
nimble tread, the swart cold features, sparkling eye, 
and outstretched muscular arms of the red-man,— 
the other half, meantime, being in the blackest pos 
sible shadow: whilst following close behind, just per- 
ceptible through wreaths of thick smoke, moved the 
heads of the leading horses; and, over all, flashed 
at frequent intervals red vivid lightning; one mo- 
ment breaking forth in a wide sheet, as though an 
overcharged cloud had burst at once asunder ; the 
next, descending in zigzag lines, or darting through 
amongst the tall pines and cypress trees ; whilst the 
quick patter of the horses’ hoofs were fora time 
heard loudly rattling over the loose hollow planl s, 
and then again drowned wholly by the crash of near 
thunder.” 

Mr. Power has given us fewer specimens of 
the genuine dialect than might have been ex- 
pected. An old Carolina sailor, however, whom 
he encountered in a voyage from Charleston to 
Savannah, treats us to a few flowers of speech. 


“One little bit of dialogue will describe this 
wild man of the water better than any words of 
mine. We had already taken in two reefs when 
the pilot gave directions ‘Stand by to lower away 
the peak.’ 

“* Ay, ay,’ sang out his aide, as he sprang nimbly 
to the foot of the mast; adding, ‘ but what the devil 
are you going to do now, stranger ?” 

“* Bear a hand!’ cried the senior, ‘ take in an- 
other reef!” 

“*What! you're afear'’d little Wash-the-water 
goes through it too fast, are you, old man?” 

“*To be sure: I don't want to get off the bar 
before day-light.’ 
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“Don't you? Why then you must tie her fast 
to a stump, my friend; for if you let her go ahead, 
she'll make the light long afore you can see your 
way across the bar, between the white water.’ 

“*The wind between now and then may slack a 
little,’ urged the senior, looking back over the seas 
now rolling very high, as though he wished the time 
was come. 

“* Well, that’s a cur’ous kind 0° guess, you’ve 
made,’ any way, old stranger, laughed his tormentor, 
clapping his foot against the companion, and taking 
the pull of a giant on the reef-tackle as he spoke. 
‘If you ever know’d where to look for the fag-ind of 
a north-easter at this time o’ year, it’s more nor you 
ever larn’d me to do, and that I do say wasn’t doin’ 
your honest duty by me. I'd lay a pistreen this 
breeze would last the Washy, to the south’ard o’ the 
Tortugas, and well you know it too.’ 

** Well, suppose it would, I can’t help it—what 
would you do, Matthew? It blows like thunder: I 
can’t tell how fast she’s going,—I don’t want to over- 
shoot the light, and then have to thrash back through 
such a smother of a sea.’ 

“© Well, now I see what you're at; and it’s all 
right, I guess,’ observed Matthew, with affected 
deference of tone. ‘I know the varmint’s pretty 
slick, but I never should ha’ thought of her crawling 
over ninety miles in four hours :'—it was at this time 
about midnight. ‘You ask me what I'd do; why 
now I'll tell you, if I was you, I'd say Mat. here 
take the stick,—it would’nt be the first time,—and 
I'd crawl out o’ that hole and shake myself; and 
then I'd ask this gentleman fora cigar and a mouth- 
ful of liquor, and then I’d clap a bit 0’ the square 
mainsail on her, and lift the sloppy little slut out of 
it a yard or two; that’s what I'd do: and now what 
have you to say agin it, he ? 

“* You have a square mainsail in the craft, I sup- 
pose ?’ here inquired I, by way of taking Matthew 
off the old man a little. 

“ * Why, I don’t know; may be the old man has 
had it cut up to make trousers: but there used to 
be one when I was in her, and such an omni-po-tent 
tearer,—it had a hoist to heaven, it sheeted home to 
h—Il, outspread the eternal universe, and would ha* 
dragged a frigate seventeen knots through a sea 0° 
treacle, by the living jingo! Why, I've seen it 
afore now raise the leetle hooker clean out 0° water, 
and tail off, with her hanging on, like the boat toa 
balloon. ” 

Here we take leave of Mr. Power. We have 
not many words to say of the traveller with 
whom we have coupled him in our present arti- 
cle, on the principle of “joining contrasts”; for 
we can hardly fancy a wider difference between 
two sketchers of any given country, than exists 
betwixt the light-hearted rambler in America, 
and the somewhat morose and short-sighted 
‘ American in England.’ The one writes as if he 
could only lock at things through the yellow 
glass: the other, as if he would only make his 
observations through the dismal medium of 
London smoke. He is neither very new, very 
correct, nor very entertaining ; but, as he suffered 
from ill-health during the period he has here 
journalized, and as we find something like an 
apology in the last paragraph of his book, we 
will refrain from noticing him further, till he has 
printed some of his good humour, which we hope 
to find in his coming observations upon Ireland. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


* A Collection of English Sonnets, by R. F. Hous- 
man.'—The taste for the startling and the extrava- 
gant has already passed away, if we may judge from 
the favour with which readers as well as critics seem 
at present disposed to receive the gentle, unobtru- 
sive sonnet—a form of composition well suited for 
pure thoughts and delicate fancies; but too calm, 
too restrained in its structure and progress, to afford 
a possible vehicle for the bursts, starts, throes, and 
outpourings of magnificent madness, which was cha- 
racteristic of the last reigning school. Mr. Hous- 
man introduces his specimens by a carefully-digested 
preface, in which the laws and licences of the son- 
net's structure are set forth, and he has enriched his 





collection by illustrative and anecdotical notes, (about 
the pleasantest of all fragmentary reading,) in which 
good taste and good feeling are everywhere to be 
traced. The Sonnets of Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Wordsworth, and other master poets are, it must be 
presumed, familiar to the reader ; but Mr. Housman 
has disinterred from minor collections and miscella- 
nies, many deserving to be thus preserved, and our 
readers shall benefit by his labours. Here is a son- 
net by John Bampfylde ; few, we suspect, will have 
forgotten Southey’s touching letters alluding to the 
history and misfortunes of the writer, given in the 
Autobiography of that lover of sonnets—Sir Egerton 
Brydges. 
To the Redbreast. 
When that the fields put on their gay attire, 
hou silent sit’st near brake or river’s brim, 

Whilst the gay thrush sings loud from covert dim ; 

But when pale Winter lights the social fire, 
And meads with slime are sprent, and ways with mire, 

Thou charm’st us with thy soft and solemn hymn 

From battlement, or barn, or hay-stack trim ; 

And now not seldom tun’st, as if for hire, 
™ thrilling pipe to me, waiting to catch 

he pittance due to thy well-warbled song; 

Sweet bird, sing on !—for oft, near lonely hatch, 
Like thee, myself have pleased the rustic throng. 

And oft for entrance ’neath the peaceful thatch, 

Full many a tale have told, and ditty long. 


Another is from the pen of one, with whose name 
we are not familiar, William Green. 


From the unbarring to the shut of day, 

Aye, ofttimes restless in the midnight blind, 

is loss | mourn ; it lies upon my mind 

Like a thick mist that will not clear away, 

But bodes and brings grief's showers. His was a sway 

Of soul so gentle, we alone might find, 

Not see its strength ; a wit that, ever kind, 

Would spare the humbled in its freest play. 

A silent, boastless stream, smooth, clear, but deep; 

His mighty powers attired themselves so plain 

They drew no worship though they won the heart; 
Now he is gone, we waken from the sleep, 

But, as of visiting Gods the poets feign, 

We knew him not till turning to depart. 

We must extract a couple by an anonymous 
writer: the first is somewhat touched with conceit, 
but both are perfect of their kind :— 

1 cannot woo thee, dearest, in such wise 

As daily suitors borrow ; ’twould offend 

The sense of my deep passion, so to bend 

And smile, and play with velvet words and sighs ; 

And art thou angered by this bolder guise ? 
’Tis but a feint, sweet chider, to extend 
Thy sway still further o’er the wayward friend 

Who dotes too dearly on those sovereign eyes. 
Thou know’st thyself—for all that pretty scorn, 

And peremptory state of thy sweet kind— _ 

Lov'd to thy worth and wish, and close entwined 
By his most claspéd heart-strings ! whether borne, 

In absence, on the tablet of the mind, 

Or present, bringing joy, as sunbeams bring the morn. 
O chide me not for silence ; let me lie 

Still at thy feet, upgazing, love! Do thou 

But lay those silken fingers on my brow, 

And fill my vision with thine answering eye; 

Then bid me sing—and lip and lute shall vie, 
Though wont ot late such biddings to refuse, 
In mingling strains for thee, mine own fair Muse; 
So is my being raised, when thou art nigh. 

Alone, I struggle with dark thoughts—my tongue 

Hath learn’d harsh syllables from Time ; and yet, 

When folded in thy shadow, I forget 
All sense of hate, and weariness, and wrong: 

While thoughts, like thee, all beautiful, beset 

The prison of my heart, and loose its captive, Song. 

Here we must conclude, not, however, without 
observing that the editor has shown a modesty and 
self-denial, as honourable as it is rare, inasmuch as 
being himself a sweet and practised writer of son- 
nets, he has forborne the introduction of any of his 
own poems into this miscellany. 


‘Land and Sea Tales, by the Old Sailor. Tllus- 
trated by George Cruikshank.\—The apology con- 
tained in the preface is altogether uncalled for. 
In truth, however, we do not put much faith in the 
writer’s protestations, and read of his shrinkings and 
diftidences in much the same humour as Crabbe tells 
us we should wear, to judge a young lady’s * No” aright. 
But, be they real, or be they fancied, the Old Sailor has 
lengthened the file of his works by two clever vo- 
lumes. Something too much of the tragic enters into 
most of his stories, but his vein being melo-dramatic, 
rather than dramatic, we :aust not be too severe upon 
him for dealing a little more largely in scowling brows 
and black mantles, pistol shots, midnight abductions, 
and lamentable death scenes, than suits our own taste. 
We like him best in his longest tale, ‘, The Warlock,’ 
wherein the curious in coincidences will find a 





strange resemblance in the subject of his plot to that 
of Captain Marryat’s last sea-story,‘ The Pirate. 
the interest of the “Old Sailor's” tale is as well 
worked up as in the companion story just mentioned 

and Cruikshank helps it on by a pair of character. 
istic etchings. In nothing, however, is the “Qjg 
Sailor” better than in his negro dialect: those who, 
like ourselves, take pleasure in the racy bad English 
the mixture of cunning and childishness, and the 
strong displays of natural tenderness of our woolly. 
headed brethren, Mungo, Sambo, and Jumbo, will 
enjoy the tale,‘ I Drink to Heads.’ In conclusion 

we recommend * The Farmer’s Daughter’ to one of 
the minor theatres, if she have not already received 
an engagement. 

‘The Scottish Annual.—These yearly remem. 
brancers seem to increase and multiply, in proportion 
to the progressive decline and fall of their class, This 
Scottish Annual, however, is a good book, deserving 
of welcome and encouragement from the citizens of 
King Lud, as well as the hearty flock of St. Mungo, 
The editor has wisely forborne attempting anything 
like the luxury of embellishment, which distinguishes 
his southern rivals. He gives us instead, fac-simile 
autographs of Maria Edgeworth, (whose delightful 
letter to Scott on the appearance of Waverley, is 
here published,) Sir Walter Scott, Godwin, Malthus, 
and Madame Vestris! Southey, Washington Irving, 
Washington, Lafayette, Dr. Chalmers, and Ram- 
mohun Roy—a pretty motley company ; and prose 
and verse by Hogg, the ‘ Dominie,’ Galt, ‘ Delta, 
the modern Pythagorean ; an extract from Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder’s journal, and a rare chapter full of the 
spirit of old romance, by Motherwell. 

‘ Elucidations of Interesting Passages in the Sacred 
Volume, drawn from Works of celebrated Commen- 
tators and Travellers, §c. Edited by the Authors of 
“The Odd Volume.” First and Second Series."—Two 
delightful, as well as valuable, little bocks. Many a 
parent, who casts a watchful eye over these pages, 
will linger there for his own edification. The Scriptures 
—the Old Testament especially—are interesting to the 
young and active-minded for the notices they contain 
of national customs; of the journeyings, and the 
trafic, and festivals, and forms of justice, of those 
primitive days; and here they will find a guide and 
instructive companion, who will explain for them 
much that is vague and difficult, and point out, on 
the authority of ancient and modern travellers, that 
the strange customs of which they read, remain, to 
this day, the customs and modes of life in the East. 
The editors deserve thanks for a most useful addition 
to the libraries of the young, and they have shown 
much good taste, as well as active research, in the 
compilation of their work. 

* Stanford’s Translation of Plato's Socratic Dia- 
logues.-—The translation is executed with spirit and 
fidelity, and we cannot but notice the manner in 
which the metaphysical subtleties of Plato's argu- 
ments for the immortality of the soul, are unfolded, 
without loose paraphrase on the one hand, or imi- 
tating the scholastic mysticism of the original on the 
other. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


HYMN OF THE OLD DISCOVERERS. 
BY HENRY F. CHORLEY. 
Weer not, ye loved ones, though ye say farewell 

To kindred pilgrims, bound for climes unknown, 
We shall return their wondrous things to tell ; 

Si not of peril when your friends are gone— 
But drink their health with words of pleasant cheer: 
Our hands are strong—our hearts they know not fear. 

God is our hope and refuge ! 


We will not fear, tossed on the ancient sea, 

When mighty winds, unchained, do scourge the 

waves 

To foaming madness—and the guilty flee 

To prayer too late—and dread of ocean graves 
Smites the bold crew—and mocking visions come 
Of quiet shaded churchyards far at home ! 

God is our hope and refuge! 


We will not fear, though, shuddering at our feet, 
Earth yawn in boundless chasms—though rocks 
be rent 
By pent-up thunders, and with blasting heat 
Wide sudden lightnings swathe the firmament— 
Though the volcano’s flame the stars assail, 
And ghastly meteors make the midnight pale. 
God is our hope and refuge! 


We will not fear, albeit our way we thread 
Through some wood-wilderness, where all the night 
Cry loud the ravening beasts ; and where we tread, 
Marsh vapours, and the strange malicious light 
Of serpent eyes gleam round us to betray 
Our feet, that bleed upon the thorny way— 
God is our hope and refuge! 


Or in the sandy desert, with the sky 
Aloft a cloudless plain of aching blue, 
And not a speck to tell the straining eye 
Of tree, or tent, or fountain to bedew 
Parched lips; and when the silence-wearied ear 
Thirsts for one human sound—vwe will not fear: 
God is our hope and refuge! 


The hurricane is His—the ocean deeps 
Own Him their master—He the trackless woods 
Regards with eye of love that never sleeps, 
And with His presence peoples solitudes : 
Faint not then, loved ones! or our toils deplore, 
He whom we trust shall bring us back once more— 
Our God—our hope—our refuge ! 








LETTERS FROM A CADET. 

Since my last letter,+ I have landed at the Cape, 
visited Sir John Herschel’s Observatory, and Baron 
Von Ludwig’s Botanical Garden, climbed Table 
Mountain, drark wine at Constantia, sohoed a ba- 
boon, attended a performance of Cape amateurs, for 
the benefit of some people who were eaten by the 
Caffers, inspected a Museum, which had neither ca- 
talogue nor arrangement, paid my devoirs to a me- 
nagerie, which consisted of two lions, several empty 
cages, and one ditto tank, with a sentry at the door: 
I have, furthermore, caught and eat several sharks, 
picked a flying fish out of the belly of a booby, 
(N.B. it was not particularly sweet, notwithstanding 
all that is said of the antiseptic powers of gastric 
juice,) spoken bad French, through a speaking trum- 
pet, to a Bordeaux ship, discovered some errors in 
Horsburgh’s chart of the Chagos Archipelago, of which 
our good Captain will, in due time, supply the ne- 
cessary corrections, caught albatrosses with a string 
and bait, shot bonitoes and dolphins in the tumble, 
had a nibble from a grampus, got a running noose 
round a porpoise, which he converted into a slip knot 
by getting away, taken the sounding of several coral 
reefs, and done a great variety of other things, the 
last and best of which was, that I arrived at Ceylon, 
where I am now sitting, eating a pine-apple, and 
Writing this letter. 

But I have not yet arranged what I shall write 
about—Oh yes! It just strikes me, that all great 
navigators give an account of the Natural History 
of their voyages, so here goes for mine. There 
must, indeed, be one difference in this respect : they 
generally get the Appendix drawn up for them, by 
Some gentleman of regular scientific attainments, 
I must trust entirely to my own resources, unless 
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you can use your friendly influence to get my notes 
put into shape. Now for the materials in my own 
rough manner. 

Class I. Vertesrata. 

Order I. Mammalia. Animals with breasts, and 
that suckle their young.—Cuv. 

We have but two ladies and a milch cow on board. 
The former are of a graceful appearance, and ami- 
able disposition ; gentle, docile, and affectionate, 
though fickle. I dare say they would be remarkable 
for attachment to their young, but that (Deo gratias) 
they have none with them. 

The milch cow is like most other milch cows. 

Our fowls have all breasts, but, as I never could 
ascertain that they employed them for suckling their 
young, I doubt the propriety of placing them in this 
order. 

Order II. Carnivorous.—Geoff. St. Hilaire, 

Long and sharp teeth, fond cf flesh. 

Amphibarous—Mrs. Malaprop. 

1. The captain of our ship (Nautilus ductor— 
Linn.) measures sixty-eight inches from the snout 
to the tail, and lives, as is said of certain other 
travellers, “by land and by water.” He generally 
stands on his hind legs, eats four times a day ; 
is a fine tempered animal, though irascible. I would 
not advise any lady or gentleman to poke him 
with their umbrellas, or stand in his way when the 
wind is foul. 

2. The boatswain (Palinurus—Swains.). This 
animal has caused considerable trouble to natural- 
ists, as the appetite for flesh, supposed to be charac- 
teristic of the very natural group with which we 
have placed it, is more than counterbalanced by its 
fondness for grog. It is in consequence of this pro- 
pensity for being more than half seas over, that Mr. 
S—— , to whose classical attainments you formerly 
bore testimony, has proposed conferring on it the 
name of that unfortunate Trojan— 

Quem Deus 
Eripuit nobis, mediogue sub aquore mersit. 

Order III. Viatores. Passengers, 

Garrulous, gluttonous, bibulous, and (especially 
the old ones) fabulous.—Nobis. 

Of this order we have several species : 

1. V. Indicus—who has spent more than ten years 
within the tropics. This species may be distin- 
guished by having a lac of rupees and a large liver. 

2. V. speculatorius (vulg. Traveller on Spec.). 
This species, hitherto unknown in these latitudes, 
is distinguishable from the former by having a 
lighter tint, and by not evincing so decided a taste 
for rice, curry, and Hodson’s pale ale. As I have 
had only a passing glimpse of one specimen belong- 
ing to this variety, my observations on it (I confess) 
want accuracy and confirmation. It appeared to 
me, to have a long melancholy howl, always ending 
with the words, despotism, monopoly, abolition of 
charter, and hundred million of fellow subjects. It is 
of a migratory disposition. 

3. Pt poe P The griffin. This is the most 
amusing species, though rather troublesome. It is 
constantly falling from the rigging, and making all 
sorts of blunders. It eats its rice with a knife, 
drinks strong wine with its curry, swallows beer after 
sweetmeats, and lays in a store of tallow candles for 
a voyage to the torrid zone. 

But, really, I must wait for some cooler day be- 
fore I can finish my catalogue: besides, I fear I am 
becoming too deeply scientifical to be understood 
by merely popular readers. Suffice it to add, under 
the several heads of ichthyology, mazology, meteor- 
ology, and geology, that there is nothing so rare, at 
sea, as fresh fish—nothing so common as salt pork— 
nothing so ennuyant as a foul wind—and nothing a 
thousandth part so delightful as the first sight of 
land, though only dimly discernible amidst the 
clouds in the horizon. 

And, talking of land, reminds me that I should 
tell you what we saw at the Cape. 

It was a delightful morning, when, after nine weeks 
tossing in all directions but the right one, we found 
ourselves standing, with a light breeze, under an 
easy press of canvas, into Table Bay. Over our 
heads hung the grey rugged mountain, descending, 
with its precipitous, rocky sides, almost to the wa- 
ter’s edge. Before us lay Cape Town, still slum- 
bering in the early dawn,—while all around the 
little tiny waves danced and sparkled and glad 





dened in the morning sun, reflecting its rays as 

from countless liquid mirrors, amidst which our good 

ship seemed to cleave her way—glorious and grace- 
lal 

Full to the breeze she unbosomed her sail, 

And her pennon streamed onwards, like hope, in the gale; 

The winds came around her, in murmur and song, 

And the surges rejoiced as they bore her along. 

And now I think that is a very nice little piece of 
Rosa-Matildaish description. But “mere descrip- 
tion is, generally, mere nonsense” (and, by the way, 
that is one of the few things worth quoting, that 
ever came from the pen of Kirke White,)—I shall, 
therefore, beg of you to suppose that I have been 
in raptures with the view,—that, in the meantime, 
the ship has swept round the point on which stands 
the light-house, and dropped her anchor about two 
miles off the shore—and that, having satisfied myself 
that Cape Town, from its low situation, produces but 
little effect when seen from sea, I had determined 
on a nearer inspection by land, and, for this pur- 
pose, had engaged a boat to take me to the jetty. 

Cape Town contains about thirty thousand inha- 
bitants. It lies on the low sandy land between the 
sea and the Table Mountain, which, at different 
parts of the town, has the appearance of hanging so 
directly over it, that you can almost fancy a stone, 
thrown from its top, would light in the centre of the 
principal square. The strects are laid out, as might 
be expected in a Dutch built town, with the utmost 
regularity, cutting one another at right angles. The 
Heeregracht, which is the principal, is a very hand- 
some line of street, having, along its centre, a stream- 
let, bordered, on either side, by a row of trees, which 
add greatly to its beauty, but have this inconve- 
nience, that they give shelter to swarms of mus- 
quitoes, which issue from them at night in such num- 
bers, that, as Harry Erskine said of the fleas at 
Stony Stratford, “if they were only unanimous they 
might have pulled me out of bed.” In this street I 
took up my residence, in a boarding-house, kept by 
a Dutch family, where I found every comfort and 
convenience, on terms sufficiently moderate. 

Having arranged about my billet, my next care, 
after looking at the government house, and some of the 
principal buildings, was, to inquire for the museum, 
which I found pleasantly situated at the top of the 
town, with a handsome garden in its rear, containing 
sundry living animals. The museum had, formerly, 
been supported by a grant from government, but 
the collection is now in the hands of a French bird- 
and-beast-stuffer, whose only object is to make 
money. The specimens are, therefore, without clas- 
sification or catalogue, and seem in a manner to re- 
alize the prophet’s Millennium, for the kid may be 
seen lying down with the bear, a monkey rides on an 
elephant’s back, a seal is sprawling ona bed of coral, 
tastefully arranged between the paws of a panther, 
while the man who attends you round can give you 
no information, except that you are to pay a shil- 
ling admittance fee, and sixpence more if you wish 
to see the preparation Dr. Smith has made of a Bos- 
jesman female. I think it was the worthy Dr. Pringle 
who, on his first entrance into Westminster Abbey, 
looking round with awe on the monuments of the 
mighty dead, inquired of the guide, what department 
of the Abbey he was then in, and was told, as he 
says, “ by the grinning, Philistine that he was then 
in the eighteenpenny department.” 

Positively, I cannot write any more at present— 
it is so very hot, I must stop to be fanned. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Jena, January. 

My long silence, I assure you, has arisen from the 
positive want of any subject likely to interest the 
English public: and now I have nothing better for 
you than the description of the progress of a melo- 
drame; the catastrophe of which has been most 
“lame and impotent,” and, I believe, finally closed 
with the old year. 

Some of our young men of talent, among whom 
Dr. Mundt, Lauke, Wienburg, and Gutzkow, may 
be particularized, all disciples of Heine, and clever 
men of the second order, determined some time 
since to form a new school of poetry, in daring oppo- 
sition to everything established and held in venera- 
tion amongst us. The chief points against which 
they directed their attacks, were the Christian reli- 
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gion, and the institutions of matrimony, and mon- 
archy: setting forth that all these had been pure 
in their origin, and useful in their day, but that it 
was now high time to replace them by new institu- 
tions. This they resolved to do, not however, so 
much by their practices, though they are all young 
literary men, hanging loose on society, as by their 
precepts. It chanced that some of the literary jour- 
nals fell into their hands—in these, they attacked 
openly, and without restraint, whatever displeased 
them ; nor was their manner of warfare the fairest 
imaginable, for they never hesitated to rake out pri- 
vate and personal scandals, concerning the objects 
of their dislike, when they could find no other fault 
with them. But being men of talent, and knowing 
how to captivate the multitude by an elegant and 
lively style, even when they most disregarded all 
learning and reason, you will easily believe, that 
they found as many admirersand disciples, especially 
among our young authors, as enemies and opponents 
among our maturer literary men. 

After some time their intentions and objects 
found a point of concentration in a novel, by Gutz- 
kow, their boldest writer, who, shortly before its ap- 
pearance, had edited one of the great Schleier- 
macher’s juvenile essays on Schlegel’s ‘ Lucinde,’ 
which he graced by an introduction, ending with these 
words: “ Poor people! it would have been better 
for you if you had never known any thing of a 
God!” In Gutzkow’s novel, which is entitled 
* Wally, die Zweiflerin,’ (Wally, the female sceptic,) 
he describes a lady, who, after having been deserted 
by her innamorato, takes to religion for comfort: but 
finding in her very superficial examination of the 
Christian doctrine, (something after the manner of 
the French materialists,) no solace for her cares and 
sufferings, kills herself'in a state of despair. An epi- 
sode introduced contains a philosophical opposition 
to the Christian doctrines, as well as some attempts 
to penetrate the mysteries of eternity. 

This work met extreme opposition. Menzel, the 
editor of the critical portion of the ‘ Morgenblatt,’ 
attacked it with great violence—not sparing, in his 
censure, the author, who had formerly been his pro- 
tégé, as well as his book. Two parties were presently 
formed ; strife and anger threatened the tranquil 
fields of literature: for those who called themselves 
“die Partei der Bewegung” (the movement party), 
“das junge Deutschland,” (young Germany), “ die 
junge Literatur (young literature), sustained their 
part of the contest, and retorted on their antagonists 
with the heaviest blows ; some of their replies were 
positively infamous. On a sudden, however, the 
alarmed government stepped in, and put an end to the 
affray, by prohibiting not merely all that these rash 
young men had already written and edited—but could, 
would, or might write and edit in future. Their books 
were confiscated—Gutzkow tried and imprisoned at 
Manheim. Two of them, indeed, Mundt, the vainest 
of the party, whose natural cleverness isnot borne out 
by any acquirement or cultivation, and Laube, 
perhaps the most moderate among them, disclaimed 
any connexion with the others; and by thus crying 
“ Peccavi,” obtained permission still to edit their 
papers, under the superintendence of government. 
I need not say, that literature and the free inter- 
change of ideas have severely suffered amongst us, 
by these recent occurrences: for our censors have 
been thereby put on the alert, and act under more 
rigid orders than formerly ; so that the booksellers 
tremble to print a book, which contains a single line 
deviating from the high road of common-place opi- 
nion. And this is, in brief, the story of the begin- 
ning, rise, and deplorable fate of “ Jeune Alle- 
magne.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Weare not much more affluent in literary rumours 
than we were a week ago; but we have heard of a 
few novelties, which, we trust, will come before us 
ere long. Among these are the Life and Remains of 
Hazlitt, by his son, with an introductory essay upon 
his writings by Mr. E. L. Bulwer. Another is a 
View of Madrid in 1835, by an English officer. In 
the present dearth of original works, reprints and 
translations flourish apace: Mr. Bentley, we per- 
ceive, is about to furnish us with an edition of Wal- 


pole’s Letters, edited and illustrated according to the 
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fashion of the day, and containing, we are told, 
several hundred of letters hitherto inedited. This 
will be a delightful book if its superintendence be 
committed to skilful hands. A translation of Pas- 
savant’s ‘ Artistic Tour’ is in progress; it will be re- 
membered that we noticed the work at length some 
months ago. And lastly, as we always like to wind 
up our report for the week with some pleasant word 
of promise, our readers will be glad to hear that Miss 
Mitford is employed upon a tale of greater length 
and importance than any she has yet published. 

We regret to announce the death of the Rev. W. 
P. Scargill. This (to himself a happy release) took 
place at Bury, on Sunday last, in the forty-ninth year 
of hisage. He will be remembered as a writer of many 
novels of merit ; their unpretending pathos, and close 
and delicate observation of society, have hardly been 
fully appreciated : those who are familiar with his 
principal works, ‘The Usurer’s Grave,’ and ‘ The 
Puritan’s Daughter,’ will, we are sure, agree in our 
opinion. Besides the above-mentioned novels, he 
wrote largely for the periodicals of the day—his last 
published work was the ‘ Provincial Sketches.’ The 
task of noting the departure of those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in literature, becomes more 
painful by repetition, especially when, as in the pre- 
sent instance, they leave behind them their works as 
their sole inheritance. 

The election for the Secretaryship of the Literary 
Fund (vacated by the retirement of Mr. Snow) took 
place on Wednesday last. Four gentlemen were 
selected from the numerous candidates who offered 
themselves as eligible for the situation, of whom 
Mr. Roney was elected by the majority of one vote. 

The fifth Concert of the Society of British Musi- 
cians took place on Monday ; exhibiting, perhaps, 
less weakness and want of management than some 
of its predecessors, but still anything but satisfactory. 
Mr. Potter’s sinfonia in D, was the first instrumental 
piece given ; the overtures were by Messrs. C. Lucas 
and W. Lovell Phillips,—none of these were striking 
in any respect ; Mr. Banister’s solo was brilliant, and 
nicely played ; Mr. J. H. Griesbach’ssestett better per- 
formed than such flimsy music deserved ; Mr. Beale’s 
and Mr. Cooke’s glees, ‘Go, rose,’ and ‘ As it fell 
upon a day,’ (encored), were among the pleasantest 
things in the scheme. Mr. Hobbs’s prize ballad, ‘ O 
weep not, mother,’ hardly comes up to our ideas of 
what a composition so ambitiously designated should 
be. Mr. Macfarren’s scena, ‘Hero and Leander,’ 
was poor and common-place. The singers who ap- 
peared were Miss Dickens and Miss Macfarren, 
(whom we must hear again before we can report 
upon her,) Messrs. Dando, Hobbs, Turner, Beale, 
C. Purday, and Parry, jun. 

The first Philharmonic trial of new compositions 
took place on Tuesday: the pieces tried were a sin- 
fonia by Hiller, which was clever, but somewhat 
dull; an overture, in the older French style, by M. 
Guynemer; another by Mr. Potter, and a third by Mr. 
Macfarren. There will be another trial in the course 
of a fortnight, on which occasion, we believe, we are 
to hear a new sinfonia and overture by Mendelsohn. 
This composer is preparing to perform his Oratorio 
at Dusseldorf, on Whit Sunday. The first Philhar- 
monic Concert takes place on the 22nd of February. 

We are informed that the Polish Committee are 
going to give a performance at Covent Garden on 
the 13th of February, for the benefit of the refugees, 
At the Italian Opera, matters wear an aspect some- 
what more settled than they did last week. Signora 
Colleoni, the new prima donna, and Signor Winter, 
having really arrived: the opening is still promised 
for the 13th, with ‘ La Straniera.’ 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Jan, 21.—A paper was read, entitled ‘On the ana- 
tomical and optical structure of the Crystalline Lenses 
of animals ;’ being the continuation of the paper 
published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1833, 
by Sir David Brewster, K.H. L.L.D. F.R.S, 

Jan, 28..Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., V.P., 
in the chair.—Professor Wheatstone, and George 
Budd, Esq., were admitted Fellows of the Royal 
Society. 

William Clark, M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the 
University of Cambridge, and Francis Marcet, Esq., 








Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Geneva, were elected Fellows of the Royal Society, 

Edward John Johnson, Esq., Commander in the 
Royal Navy, of Cambridge Place, Regent's Park, 
was proposed as @ candidate for election. 

The concluding part of Sir David Brewster's paper 
was read, entitled, ‘On the Crystalline Lenses of 
Animals,’ being the continuation of the paper pub. 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions for 1833, 

A paper was also read, entitled, ‘ Discussion of 
Tide Observations made at Liverpool, by John 
William Lubbock, Esq. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Jan. 14.Col. Leake in the chair. The Secre. 
tary read Remarks, by J. Belfour, Esq., on the Cur. 
sive Alphabets in use among the Jews, 

Mr. Belfour commenced his Essay, by briefly 
stating the particulars of the controversies which, at 
different periods, have been carried on among the 
learned, in regard to the antiquity of the Hebrew 
language, and the respective claims of the Samaritan 
character, and the character now in use, to priority, 
He adverted to the changes which the language hag 
undergone since the patriarchal periods, from the 
lapse of time and the various fortunes of the He- 
brews; to the general ignorance of it, which pre. 
vailed during “the dark ages ;” and to the zeal dis. 
played in the cultivation of Biblical literature, on 
the revival of learning, on the continent and in our 
own country. 

It is, perhaps, not generally understood, that the 
advantages of an acquaintance with Hebrew, in the 
civil affairs of life, are still great, throughout a vast 
portion of the habitable globe. The remark applies 
with peculiar force to a knowledge of the cursive 
alphabets used by the modern Jews. Of these, one, 
generally called the Rabbinical, in consequence of 
its having been invented by the Rabbis, for the pur- 
poses of expedition and for profane uses, in order 
that the square character might remain inviolate for 
sacred objects, is familiar to scholars. It is employ- 
ed in the Jewish commentaries upon the sacred 
hooks, and in all translations into the Hebrew lan- 
guage: among the Jews of Germany and Spain, it is 
likewise still much in use upon secular occasions, 
But it is an error, to suppose that the Rabbinical is 
the only cursive Hebrew character commonly used, 
and, therefore, necessary to be acquired by those 
who would communicate with the Jews of foreign 
countries. The traveller, or merchant, if he goes no 
farther than the Barbary States, or dominions of the 
Emperor of Morocco, will there meet with cursive 
alphabets among that people, so differing both from 
the Rabbinical and sacred characters, as to be wholly 
beyond his comprehension, should his previous ac- 
quaintance with Hebrew characters have been limited 
to these latter. 

The same impediment to freedom of intercourse 
exists also with respect to the Eastern languages 
generally. A knowledge of Persian, obtained through 
the medium of the common Nisk-hi character, will 
not prevent the European, resident in the Persian 
capital, from feeling cruelly perplexed on being re- 
quired to translate a MS. written in the Taleck or 
Shekesteh. The Turks have a still greater variety of 
cursive characters: the written popular Arabic of 
the Moors also differs essentially from the /iterate of 
the Arabians. It is the same with the numerous 
dialects of India: unless we render ourselves intimate 
with the cursive characters employed among the 
natives, however extensive our erudition in the San- 
scrit and other madri-lingue (to use an Italian 
phrase ), obstacles will continually present themselves, 
not readily overcome. In the difference between 
the hieroglyphic and enchorial modes of writing, in 
use among the Ancient Egyptians, we havea further 
illustration of the subject. Through ‘the [phonetic 
system, an acquaintance, by no means inconsider- 
able, has already been obtained with the former, and 
much more may reasonably be expected ; but we 
find the alphabets that have been formed wholly 
deceptive, or extremely unsatisfactory, when applied 
to the deciphering of anything in the enchorial 
(in which a cursive character common to the Egyp- 
tians was employed) beyond proper names, and 
words of foreign import, so widely does this cha- 
racter depart from the sacred or monumental. 

Having still further illustrated his position, by 4 
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reference to the joined letters and abbreviations 
adopted by the Greeks, the Etruscans, the Romans, 


and by our Saxon ancestors, Mr. Belfour concluded | 


with an explanation of the alphabetic tables, by 


which his interesting memoir was accompanied. The | 


tables comprised two Hebrew alphabets in the square 
character, with the corresponding elements in cur- 
sive Rabbinical, Syriac, Moorish, and Arabic. 

The Secretary likewise read extracts from a letter 
lately received from Professor Rosellini, by Mr. 
Jerdan, respecting the progress of knowledge rela- 
tive to ancient Egypt, in the advancement of which 
the writer has taken so illustrious a part. Signor 
Rosellini mentions, in very flattering terms, the ex- 
ertions made in this magnificent field of historical 
research, by the learned fellow-countrymen of the 
late Dr. Young, “who struck out the first spark 
which was to throw light over the obscurity of an- 
cient Egypt. It is to England,” he continues, “ that 
we must look for new works, which, like those that 
have already appeared there, may serve to extend 
the bounds of our knowledge on this important sub- 
ject.” A postscript, which we are favoured with an 
opportunity of quoting in the words of the distin- 
guished Professor, concludes thus:—“I am much 
surprised, that a doubt has been raised in London 
on the question of the byssus of the ancients, which 
Ihave demonstrated to be cotton. Since my de- 
monstration, our most learned opticians, naturalists, 
and chemists have multiplied experiments upon the 
cloths of mummies, all of which have decidedly con- 
firmed the fact, that they are only cotton. But, 
indeed, the evidence afforded on this point by ar- 
cheology and philology, does not appear to me to 
admit of a doubt.” 

A further communication was read, in which Mr. 
Cullimore made some observations on the Hierogly- 
phic Tablets of Karnac and Abydos, with reference 
to a statement in a paper by the Rev. George Tom- 
linson, on an ancient mummy case, recently brought 
before the Society. We reserve our report of this 
reading to a future number; when we shall also, 


perhaps, recur to some remarks on Mr. Landseer’s 
ingenious explanations of the oriental cylinders, 
which were read, Nov. 26, 1835, in Mr. Cullimore’s 
memoir on those curious remains, but omitted at the 
time in our account of the Society’s proceedings. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan, 25.Sir John Barrow in the chair.—Two 
papers were read ; one, a short account of the Lac- 
cadive Islands, from a private journal kept by Lieu- 
tenant Wood, of the East India Company’s Marine, 
while on a visit to them in January 1835; the other, 
asimilar account of the English settlement at Cape 
Coast Castle, from a private letter of Captain Alex- 
ander’s. 

1, The Laccadive Islands are a group situated off 
the Malabar Coast, between latitudes 10° and 15° N. 
and longitudes 72° and 75° East. It is divided into 
fifteen inferior groups, or Atalls ; and contains, in all, 
about fifty islets, all very small, and some mere 
rocks, The population of the whole is considered 
to be under 7,000 souls, distributed in eight of the 
Principal islands, and holding but little communi- 
cation with the rest of the world, the want of good 
harbours in this Archipelago rendering it impossible 
to land on it in the S.W. monsoon, and not very in- 
viting to approach it at any time. 

_The three principal islands are Anderot, Caba- 
rita, and Akhaloo, which contain respectively 1800, 
1200, and 1300 souls, and somewhat exceed three 
miles in length by one in breadth, each. They are 
all coral formations, and Anderot presents one re- 
markable feature, the land is highest on its windward 
side, which rises almost perpendicularly from an 
unfathomable depth, whereas all the others are pro- 
tected to windward by sloping coral banks. (‘The 
SW. wind is here considered the prevalent one: 
that of the opposite monsoon being much influenced 
by local causes, especially the proximity of the 
islands to the Malabar Coast.) The medium height 
of Anderot above the level of the sea is nine feet, 
and it nowhere exceeds fifteen feet. 

The larger islands are generally well planted with 
cocoa-nut trees; the manufacture of coir from the 
outer husk of the nut, into ropes, being the chief 
source of employment to the natives, beyond fishing, 
cultivating rice and a few vegetables, and gathering 





cowrie shells, which are found in considerable abun- 
dance among the islands. Only about twenty days’ 
consumption of rice is grown in all, the rest is im- 
ported from the continent. The want of room is 
the chief cause of this; for the inhabitants are not 
deficient in industry, and fresh water is abundant in 
nearly all the islands. 

Thefruits observed by Mr. Wood on the islands were, 
plantains, oranges, papams, limes, and one unknown 
kind, which grow on a fine stately tree, with dark 
green foliage, not unlike the English broad-leafed 
elm. Beetle-nut, and two species of cotton trees, 
were also seen. The vegetables were sweet potatoes, 
of very inferior quality, and a rhubarb-looking plant, 
(afterwards ascertained to be the Jacca pinnatifida,) 
of an acrid, pungent taste, but relished by the 
natives, and grown in rows, like Jerusalem arti- 
chokes. 

The inhabitants of these islands are poor and 
inoffensive, carrying no arms, and living in stone- 
built, thatched houses, kept very low as a security 
against the violent gales by which they are often 
swept. The cow is the only domestic quadruped. 
Of birds, besides poultry, may be seen the curlew, 
crow, and a long-tailed black parroquet, all very 
tame. The sea affords fish and turtle. The only 
export trade is in coir and cowries, which are ex- 
changed for supplies on the opposite coast. 

2. Previous to the year 1828 the English Forts 
on the Gold Coast were maintained at an expense 
of 30,000/. per annum, but were then given up to 
the African Company, for whose interest they are 
maintained, with a further subsidy of 4,000/. per 
annum, as a contribution towards their expense. 
For this very small sum, therefore, they are now re- 
tained, and, besides protecting the trade on the 
coast, they are a powerful check on the adjoining 
slave trade. 

Cape Coast Castle, the principal of them, is situate 
in lat. 5° 6’ N, long. 1°40’ W. It isan imposing-looking 
fortress, with a native town built on the slope of the 
hill on which it stands ; its power to protect which, it 
abundantly proved ‘in the Ashantee war. Among 
African stations it is considered healthy, the air 
being dry,—almost too dry, asit is sometimes thought, 
the periodical rains being very uncertain, and the 
crops in the vicinity. This has sometimes been im- 
puted to the total want of wood along the neighbour- 
ing heights ; and proposals have been made to plant 
them, which have never, however, been carried into 
effect. 

The present Governor, Mr. Maclean, has, under 
the new circumstances in which the coast is placed, 
a very scanty force at his command; but by his skill, 
impartiality, and activity, in the management of the 
natives, together with the respect in which the Eng- 
lish force has been held since the successful termina- 
tion of the Ashantee war, he contrives to maintain a 
very wide-spread influence. He even assured Capt. 
Alexander, that he could guarantee the security 
(from violence) of a traveller to any distance into the 
interior, provided he conducted himself properly ; 
though his confidence in this respect can scarcely be 
implicitly relied on, when extended, as Capt. Alex- 
ander states, to pilgrimages to Mecca, or visits to the 
cataracts of the Nile. 

The native (Fantee) town is of considerable ex- 
tent; and a visit paid by Capt. Alexander to its 
Caboceer, or chief, seems to have impressed him 
more favourably of this tribe, than their conduct in 
the Ashantee war justifies. Their advance in the 
arts of peace may, however, be more steady, than in 
good faith, courage, and the other virtues of a state 
of war. In a native school, kept in the fort, “136 
boys were assembled under a black teacher, their 
ages varied from five to nineteen; and their dress 
also passed from jackets and trousers to a simple 
cloth round the loins. Yet all read surprisingly well. 
The chapter was the 14th of St. John, in which the 
Saviour comforts his disciples, and professes himself 
to be the way, the truth, and the life; and ona 
somewhat rigorous cross-examination, they seemed 
to understand the doctrine conveyed, as well as the 
mere words explained. Their writing was also ex- 
cellent; and they were conversant with geography, 
but had no maps. A school for girls had been also 
attempted, but had led to improprieties, which caused 
it to be given up.” 

Notwithstanding the cessation of the slave trade, the 





business done through the medium of Cape Coast Cas- 
tle is steadily on the increase. In 1833 the imports 
amounted to 75,7621., the exports to 80,412/. ; in 1834, 
the first to 89,780/., and the second to 106,156/. The 
imports consist of cottons, hardware, powder, beads, 
silk, groceries, rum, and tobacco; the exports of 
gold-dust, ivory, palm-oil, pepper, cane or dye-wood, 
tortoise-shell, maize, &c. It is pretended, that since 
the abolition of the slave trade, the range to which 
the trade extends has become more limited, the 
native returns being now of a less portable nature 
than slaves. But this, coupled with the fact of the 
increase in the total amount, seems only to prove 
that the country is making another step in the career 
of civilization ; and that individuals are beginning to 
sell to their nearest neighbours, and these again to 
those beyond them, instead of the first producer 
making a long journey to the ultimate market. Both 
the peace and the industrious habits of the interior 
will gain by such a change. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 20.—Mr. Lyell, President, in the chair. 

A paper was read, by Mr. Murchison, on the geo- 
logical structure of Pembrokeshire, and more parti- 
cularly on the Silurian system of rocks as exhibited 
in that county. Mr. Murchison, having devoted 
five successive summers to the investigation of the 
border counties of England and Wales, and the 
south of the principality, has been induced to name 
a vast series of deposits below the old red sandstone, 
and commonly designated by the indefinite term 
grauwacke, the Silurian System, in consequence of 
their great developement in Herefordshire and the 
neighbouring counties. During the last summer, 
he extended his researches into Pembrokeshire, and 
the paper read on this evening contained the re- 
sult of his investigations. It appears, that the south- 
ern part of the country is composed of coal measures, 
mountain limestone, old red sandstone, the Silurian 
system, and trap; and the north, of the slatey rocks, 
which constitute the western and northern portion of 
Wales, and to which Professor Sedgwick, who has 
spent several years in the examination, has given 
the name of the Cambrian System. 

The coal measures occupy a belt, ranging from 
Carmarthen Bay on the east, to St. Bride’s Bay on 
the west. The beds of coal or culm are, for the 
most part, extremely irregular in their extent, fre- 
quently disappearing altogether, and, in consequence 
of the singular contortions into which they have 
been thrown, the miner is perpetually impeded in his 
operations. Some of the varieties of sandstone, as- 
sociated with the coal, resemble so closely rocks 
belonging to the Silurian deposits, that they have 
heen mistaken for them. This has been particularly 
the case with respect to the coast in St. Bride's Bay, 
part of which has been assigned, by previous ob- 
servers, to the older beds, but which Mr. Murchison 
has ascertained to belong to the coal-bearing sand- 
stone. 

The mountain limestone forms bands north and 
south of the eastern division of the coal basin, but 
in the western it occurs only in detached points, 
To the south-east of Milford Haven it constitutes 
three bands—one ranging from the dockyard to 
Carew, another from Angle on the west, by Pem- 
broke to Caldy Island, and the third forms the 
southern extremity of the county. The beds are 
also contorted, and bent into every possible position, 
and along the coast are perforated by caverns and 
vertical funnels of considerable depth. At certain 
seasons of the year, when a heavy surge sets in upon 
the shore, loud reports proceed from some of the 
funnels, followed by the discharge of water, to the 
height of thirty or fifty feet above the upper surface 
of the ground. 

The old red sandstone occurs chiefly in the south- 
ern portion of the country described, forming exten- 
sive districts, north and south of Milford Haven, and 
is the western prolongation of the great system of 
sandstones of the same geological age, which the 
author had previously traced from Shropshire to 
Carmarthenshire, and described in papers read on 
former occasions. 

The Silurian system in Pembrokeshire, differs in 
many of its characters from those which it presents 
in Shropshire, and other parts of the border coun- 
ties. To avoid the difficulties which naturally arise 
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from these changes, in the mineral and lithological 
characters of some of the beds, and the occasional 
absence of others, Mr. Murchison subdivides the 
whole system into the upper Silurian rocks, and the 
lower Silurian rocks. In the first of these divisions 
occur, in the districts originally taken as types, beds 
of grey micaceous sandstone, blue argillaceous lime- 
stone (Aymestry), and dark-coloured slate and flag, 
with concretions of limestone, to the whole of which 
Mr. Murchison gave the name of the Ludlow rocks ; 
and in the same division is another series of strata, 
consisting of subcrystalline limestone (well known 
at Wenlock and Dudley), and argillaceous shales, 
with nodules of earthy limestone, to the whole of 
which he also gave the name of Wenlock rocks. In 
Pembrokeshire many of these mineral distinctions 
do not exist. ‘Thus, the Ludlow rocks are harder 
and more siliceous, while the aymestry bed of lime- 
stone is wanting; and, though the place of the 
Wenlock limestone is clearly manifested, it presents 
only in Marloes Bay calcareous concretions, con- 
taining the corals which characterize the limestone 
in other districts. 

The identity, nevertheless, of the formations in 
Pembrokeshire, with those of Shropshire, as geolo- 
gical groups, cannot be doubted, Mr. Murchison 
having carefully traced them through the whole of 
the intervening districts; and he has given in his 
memoirs ample details of the transitions from one 
system of characters to another. 

The lower Silurian rocks do not vary in like 
manner, but preserve the same mineral character, 
and contain the same fossils through their whole ex- 
tent. 

It is impossible, in a brief notice like the present, 
to detail the geographical distribution of these rocks 
in Pembrokeshire ; but they were accurately laid 
down on the sheets of the Ordnance Map, which 
accompanied the memoir. 

The description of the Silurian formations was 
followed by a general account of the Cambrian Sys- 
tem, which occupies the north of the county. It con- 
sists of a vast developement of black shivery schists 
—of hard sandstones, grits, and flag-stones—of hard, 
dark, close-grained sandstones, with a partially-slatey 
cleavage—and of hard sandstones, alternating with 
roofing slate. 

A full description was then given of the trap- 
rocks, which form so conspicuous a feature in the 
geology of the district. They were shown to be of 
two epochs, one synchronous with the formation of 
the Cambrian System, as the trap is regularly inter- 
stratified with its beds, and the other of posterior 
date, and of intrusive nature, as the masses of green- 
stone, &c., of which it consists, cut through the Silu- 
rian and Cambrian formations, as well as the inter- 
stratified volcanic rocks. 

To the action of these igneous rocks, Mr. Murchi- 
son ascribed the extraordinarily dislocated and con- 
torted positions of the strata; and he pointed out, 
that the greatest marks of disturbance occur on the 
western side of the county, where two converging 
lines of action meet. The effects produced upon the 
lithological character of the rocks by the contact of 
the trap, were also shown, and the memoir concluded 
by giving an account of the superficial detritus of the 
district, and of the accumulations of drift sand along 
certain portions of the coast. 





Westminster Mepicat Sociery.—Jan. 16.—The 
attendance was this evening very numerous, to hear 
Dr. Ritchie on magnetism in connexion with its 
therapeutic powers, 

Dr. Ritchie argued, that the phenomena of mag- 
netism was solely depending on electricity—that this 
earth even owed its magnetic influence to that 
power—that Des Cartes was wrong in supposing that 
an electric current was passing from north to south, 
and in attributing anything like an invariable course 
to terrestrial magnetism. Dr. Ritchie conceives the 
power to depend entirely on particular arrangement, 
and demonstrated, by the following experiment, that 
any piece of iron, kept continuously in one position, 
becomes a permanent magnet. He took up the 
poker and shovel in the Society’s rooms, and the 
upper end, we remarked, produced decided attrac- 
tion, the lower as marked repulsion. In accordance 
with this view, the Doctor showed an easy method of 
producing a permanent magnet on board ship, sup- 





posing the compass was, by accident, destroyed. By 
making several pieces of iron wire red-hot, afterwards 
cooling them, and then holding them in a vertical 
direction for some time, and subsequently blending 
the whole, a most efficient permanent magnet would 
be the result. 

In opposition to Dr. Schmidt's views, that a north 
pole produced a north pole, and a south pole pro- 
duced a south pole, and nothing else, Dr. Ritchie 
contended, that either could be produced, and, by 
the following experiment, illustrated his position. 
He placed a circular piece of soft iron on the south 
pole, drawing it carefully over the entire circle, thus 
making every portion an elementary magnet. He 
then divided it, and proved one end to be a north, 
and the other a south pole. He affirmed, the like 
result would be produced by experimenting on the 
north pole. 

Again did Dr. Ritchie assert, that the magnet, 
when at rest, was incapable of producing any physio- 
logical or recognizable effect ; and, in reference to its 
supposed therapeutic powers, he reasoned analogi- 
cally, that, inasmuch as electricity, although so 
highly extolled some years since as a remedial agent, 
with physiological effects so cognizable as to produce 
a most severe shock and derangement of the elec- 
tricity of the body, now was deservedly falling into 
disrepute—so he should opine that the magnet, pro- 
ducing no effect, was likely to do less ; and, although 
he thought magnetism a subject of great interest to 
the inquiring philosopher, he expected but little from 
its curative powers. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, AGRAND ORATORIO of Sacred and Miscella- 
neous Music, ¥y 
On Monday, THE SIEGE OF ROCHELLE; THE PANTO- 
MIME; and THE JEWESS. 
Tuesday, THE BRONZE HORSE; THE PANTOMIME; and 
THE JEWESS, 





COVENT GARDEN, 

This Evening, A Grand Performance of Handel's Oratorio THE 
M ESSIAIL 

On Monday, VENICE PRESERVED; THE PANTOMIME; and 
THE BRONZE HORSE. 

Tuesday, The new Operatic Romance of QUASIMODO: or, the 
Gypsy Girl of Notre Dame; THE PANTOMIME; and THE 
BRONZE HORSE. 

THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

This Evening, MY WIFE AND CHILD; THE WATERMAN; 

MON. JACQUES; and THE MAN WITH THE CARPET BAG. 








Drury Lane has been ringing the changes on 
* The Siege of Rochelle,’ ‘The Bronze Horse,’ * The 
Jewess,’ and the Pantomime ; and has been, as the 
saying is, “ taking its change out of them.” It is 
now about to introduce some change amongst them. 
A tragedy is the first announcement, and other no- 
velties are speedily to follow.—Covent Garpen 
has revived‘ Venice Preserved,’ with Mr. Kemble in 
Jaffier, Mr. Osbaldiston in Pierre, and Miss Helen 
Faucit in Belvidera. Mr. Kemble’s is well known 
for a faultless representation of a faulty character. 
One cannot witness this performance without 
thinking how wonderfully he masters his art 
who can throw so much interest around such a 
snivelling, drivelling animal as Jaftier is. We regret 
being obliged to add, that one cannot witness Mr. 
Osbaldiston’s performance without thinking how 
wonderfully he misses his art who can so far divest 
of his natural interest such a “fine, gay, bold-faced 
villain” as Pierre is. It has been a great mistake, of 
late years, among actors who have become lessees of 
theatres, to imagine, that increased powers off the 
stage give them increased powers on it. Miss Helen 
Faucit’s Belvidera, on Wednesday, was a very 
clever, and, to the audience at large, a most effective 
piece of acting. It was not quite so equal a perfor- 
mance as we could have wished, but every allowance 





ought to be made for the anxieties of a first night, 
in a part in which the debutante must necessarily be 
haunted and worried with the knowledge that much 
isexpected from her, and that, at every material point 
she is being tried by comparison with one or other of 
her numerous predecessors. We should be inclined 
to say, that over-anxiety to produce effect evinced 
itself, in making the passages of tenderness too 
tender, and those of passion too passionate. A few 
nights’ practice, however, operating upon natural 
good sense, will do more than either teaching or 
newspaper criticism to mend. these matters. Mr, 
Kemble was most vehemently applauded, and Miss 
Faucit was called for to receive the now naturalized 
French honours. The house was quite full._The 
excellent acting and singing of Madame Vestris and 
Mr. Charles Mathews, in Mr. Haynes Bayly’s lively 
burletta of ‘ One Hour,’ with the never-sufficiently- 
to-be-looked-at Tarantella dance of Mr. Mathews, 
and the rich and racy acting of Mr. Liston in the 
‘Old and Young Stager,’ are nightly crowding the 
Otympic.— Mons. Jacques,’ and Tom Tug are both 
doing good service at the St. James’s Tueatre.— 
The Apvecpur is well attended, and, altogether, thea- 
tricals seem to be looking up in the market. 





MISCELLANEA 

Importations of Coffee and Sugar to Europe during 
1835.—During the last year there were imported into 
Europe 217,600,000tb. of coffee: viz. 41,000,000 to 
Hamburgh, 9,300,000, to Bremen, 36,000,000 to Am. 
sterdam, 28,600,000 to Rotterdam, 22,000,000 to 
Antwerp, 15,400,000 to Havre, 4,100,000 to Bor. 
deaux, 9,600,000 toMarseilles, 2,000,000 to Genoa, 
1,700,000 to Leghorn, 19,900,000 to Trieste, and 
28,000,000 into Great Britain. The importation of 
sugar into Europe during the same period amounted 
to 913,500,000tb.: viz. 79,500,000 to Hamburgh, 
13,000,000 to Bremen, 70,100,000 to Amsterdam, 
34,000,000 to Rotterdam, 41,700,000 to Antwerp, 
73,000,000 to Havre, 18,300,000 to Bordeaux, 
55,300,000 to Marseilles, 21,500,000 to Genoa, 
9,700,000 to Leghorn, 56,800,000 to Trieste, and 
440,400,000 to Great Britain. 

Railways.—In our last number we gave a full ac- 
count of these various undertakings in Great Britain; 
but as the accompanying Map did not include Ire- 
land, no mention was made of the Dublin and Kings- 
town Railway, which opened December 17, 1834: 
it is a work of great beauty and usefulness, afford- 
ing a rapid communication between the city and 
its harbour, by a line of about 5 miles long, which 
is traversed in 15 to 20 minutes. To passen- 
gers by the channel packets, landed at Kingstown, 
as well as to the summer visitors of that bathing 
place, itaffords a most desirable conveyance. The 
line is carried across the strand for the greater part 
of its length, thus avoiding the indented sweep of the 
bay, and the works are executed with great strength 
and elegance. The cost is said to have been about 
130,000. The chief income is, of course, derived 
from passengers, more than 1,000,000 of which have 
béen conveyed in the first year since it was opened. 

Railroad between Paris and Versailles—The Con- 
mittee appointed to examine into the various’ plans, 
which have been submitted in reference to this under- 
taking, are prosecuting their labours with great ac- 
tivity, and it is supposed that the railway will be 
commenced very shortly. 

Brussels Statistics —During 1835, the number of 
births at Brussels was 4,554, and there were 3,888 
deaths. There were 1149 marriages, and 5 divorces. 

Discovery of Gigantic Fossil Remains.—A singular 
discovery took place a day or two ago, in the com- 
mune of St. Marie-Kerques, at St. Omer. While four 
men were ploughing, they found a great number of 
fossil bones of the camel and dromedary. Several 
of these’ bones are of extraordinary dimensions, and 
appear to have belonged to a species which has long 
become extinct. . 

Sugar from Beet-root.—There has been great im- 
provement and considerable advance made in the 
manufacture of sugar from beet-root in France since 
the year 1828. In that year there were only 58 
sugar works, and now there are 407. The quantity 
of sugar produced has, in seven years, increased from 
4,000,000 kilogrammes to 30,000,000. It is caleu- 
lated that the produce of this manufacture in 1835 
was to the value of 40,000,000 fr. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ELGRAVE LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
B INSTITUTION. 
LECTURES. 


T. Griffiths, Esq., On Ale 
fee. sand), March 1 and 8—W. M. Hines, Esq. F.G.S., On 
Hea 


at. 
March 15 and 22—Dr. A. T. Thomson, F.L.S., On Physical 
Education. ‘ 
March 29—N. Eisde Il, Esq., On Vision. 
April 9 and 16—On the French Drama. 
April 12, 19, 3s and May 3—J. Hemming, Esq., On the Applica- 
P n of Chemistry to the Arts an Manufactures. 
May wand: 17_Rev. G. Mortimer, A.M., On the History 
nd Anti uities of Egypt. ‘ a 
May 24 and 31K. Brayley, Esq. Jun., F.G.S., F.L.S., On 
Igneous Meteors and Meteorites 


O PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, &—TO BE 
LET, the PICTURE GALLERIES built by the late 
PRINC E HOARE Esq. seated, at the back of Connaught-square, 
two minutes’ walk from the Edgeware-road, and very near Ox- 
ford-street. The ons. Galleries. with Lanthorn Roofs, measure 
33 by 18, and 32.6 b e Coach-houses and Premises under 
may be had also, i required. The situation is re and quiet, 
the premises are nearly new, and will be let on lease at a mo- 
derate rent.—For cards to view, and particulars, apply to 
Messrs. Foster, Auctioneers, 54, Pall Mall, and 14, Greek-street. 


AN pore ee 24 Miles from the Bridges, in 

cellent. Family ow tenanted by a respectable 

Private "pamily, FURNISHED APARTMENTS TO LET, viz. 

a Drawing-Room and two Bed-Rooms. A good sized Garden is 

attached to the House, and Stabling convensent. Liberal terms 

required. References given and taken.—For address apply to 
Mr. M Ewens, 31, Addington-place, Camberwell. 











June 7 and ut Jackson, Esq. A.B., On the Early Inhabitant 
tte Johnson. Kea , On Bota 
pall $s Johnson, 
ime Charles Joh pO the Mechanism of the Human Body. 
Admission, to Nop-Hombers, 0 sno Gaines for the above Course, 
wu alf r Annu 
or One Guinea and a Sa EYRUS K. EDMONDS, Secretary. 


TRITT y r 
HE ANNUAL COURSE of TWELVE 
LECTURES on the SCIENCE of AN mip abl as pyeticntl able 
to the Arts of Design, and for the purposes of ge -neral Info 
tion, will be deli vered, durin, ng the a0 pecothe ot EBRUARY and 
MARCH, at the HU NTERIA E of ANATOMY, 
Great W indmill-street, eymarket.| = Me JOHN GREC ORY 
SMITH, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Teacher of 
omy, Surge 
aw iil be Reet’ | in this Course of Lectures to afford a 
neral view of this important science, divested as much as pos- 
sible of all the minute or technical details, which are so essen- 
tially necessary in the acquisition of surgical knowledge, and to 
render such information only as may be more particularly useful 
to students in the arts of Design, to a gentlemen of the legal 
profession, for the performance of whose duties some degree of 
anatomic al L my is often of the highest importance, and, 
in short, to all who deem it necessary to make themselves prac- 
tically acquainted with the construction, mechanism, and func- 
tions of the human frame. 

During the Course, an opportunity will be afforded to Artists 
of seeing the form of the superficial muscles of the body, exposed 
to view by careful dissection, while, at the same time, their 
relative proportions and modes of action will be compared and 

m the living model. The structure and figure of 
Soins oe the anatomy and physiology of expression, and 
the physiology of waggpetion, are points to which particular at- 
tention will be devoted 

A practical demonstration, and every facility, will be offered 
to those gentlemen who may be desirous of making Studies or 
Drawings from the recent Dissections on the morning subsequent 
to each Lecture. 

The Lectures will commence on Tuesday, the 16th day of 
February, 1836, at half-past 8 o’clock in the evening precisely, 
and be eee on each succeeding Friday and Tuesday at the 
same 

Cards, of fiesiesion | to the Course, at One Guinea each, may 
be obtained of Mes Dominic Colnaghi & Co. Printsellers to 
the King, Pall Mall East ; of Messrs. Carpenter and Son, Book- 
sellers, 14, Old Bond-street ; and at the Hunterian Theatre of 
Anatomy, "Great Windmill-street, Haymarket. 


Ca00L of DESIGN, for the Education of 
and [estraction of Amatears i in the THEORY and 
PRACHIC E "of DRAWING and PAINTING ; possessing every 
uisite for the Study of the Human Figure, anatomically, as 
wellas in the Development of its perfect Beauty, combined with 
the Principles of wocmetey, Perspective, and other Branches of 
the Fine Arts.—Terms may be known, and Gallery and Studii 
seen, at 6, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, corner of Streatham- 
street. 


y ANTED, a PUPIL to the WOOD EN- 
GRAVING. Apply (if by letter, post paid,) to John 
Jackson, 76, Upper Seymour-street, Euston-square. 


Sales by Auction. 


emesis * COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
Some in elegant Binding, 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, on MOND. AY, Feb. Ist, and 4 following days, 
INCLUDING THE LIBRARY OF A GEN TLEMAN, 

Among which are, 
[% For1o, Vetusta Monumenta, 4 vols.—Neale’s 
W cotuninster Abbey, 2 vols. P. —Passeri Picture Etrus- 
corum, 2 vols.—La Sainte Bible, 1530 Mil er’s Gardener's Dic- 
ae, | a 4 i —In SS. ARTO, Transactions of the Horticul- 
tural. Soc ety, 3 vols. aeeeeehienl Transactions, 56 Part 

Scott's Bible. 6 vols.—Mant’s Bible and Prayer, 4 vols. Ow eb- 

ster's Dictionary, 2 vols.—Ciceronis Opera, Oliveti, 10 vols. L. Pp. 

wis’s To) pebical ar, 4 vols. ——Anpb 1n OcTAVO 

The Works of Gibbon, persusea, Jume and Smollett, Robert. 

son, Rollin, Hooke, &e. bound—Evelyn, Pepys, and North's Me- 

moirs, 13 vols.—Chalmer’s a are, 8 vols.—Scott’s Novels, 

7 vols. —Henry’ 's Britain, 12 vols.—Ben Jonson's Works, 9 vols.— 

hop Hooker's Works, 3 vols.—Martin’s British Colonies, 5 

vols.—Mills’s India, 6 vols.—Lanzi on Paintin , 6 vols.—Gell’ . 

Pompeiana, 2 vols.—Burns’s Works, 8 vols,—Fittler’s Bible, 3 

vols. mor.—British Essayists, 38 vols.—A number of Copies of 

Maunder’s Treasury of Know ledge ; ; &c.— Books in QuirEs 

De gkhe—GLazeD Boox-Casges—RosEwoop WriTING- 

» & 
May be viewed, and Datel es had (price 1s.) at the Rooms. 
*.* Money advanced, and Valuations of ev ee ription of 
sperty made for the Payment of the Probate Duty, &c. 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 
By Messrs. GRIMSTON & HAVERS, at their Great Room, No. 
36, High Holborn, on WEDNESDAY, February 3rd, and 7 fol- 
ering a, Sunday excepted), at half-past 12 o'clock pre- 


CK ERMANN’S Oxford and Cambridge, 4 

vols. mor. ext.—Grose’s Antiquities, 12 vols.—W. alpele’s s 
Anecdotes of Painting and Engraving, 5 vols. Strawberry H. 

Voyage Pittoresque de la Grece, 2 vols.—Florence Gallery, fine 

imp. 4 vols.—Fa bles de la Fontaine, fine plates, 4 vols. folio, 

Bin, -—Dugdale’s Origines and Monasticon illustrated—Scott's 

ible, 6 vols. 1835 —smakspeare, reprint of the first edition, illus- 

trated, in 3 vols. russia, ext.—British Essayists, by C halmers, 38 

a Dodsley’s Old Plays, 12 ae half mor.—Lizars’ Views in 

nburgh, India proofs—Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 17 

Hume and Smollett’s History of England, 16 vols. Scholey 

ard’s History of England, i4 vols.—State Trials, 34 vols. 

Modern Traveller, 33 vols.—Shirley’s Dramatic Works, 6 

arge paper—Hawker’s Works, 10 vols. large peper—Lange 

of French Authors—Scott's Poems, 12 vols, e- 

vorks, 14 vols. —C rabbe’s Poems, 8 vols.—Burns’ Work Ss, 

w edit.—Percy Anecdotes, complete—Stationery, Ac- 

count iy apital Sicheseny Bookcase—8-Keyed Flute, by 


» &e, & 
‘May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 























HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CX., 
will be published on TU SeDAY NEXT. 


CONTEN 
I. The Popes of the 16th and veh, Centuries. 
I. Provincial Dialects of Engl 
I. Reederer on the Tenth of Aug = st. 
V. Lord Brougham on Natural Theology. 
V. Revolution of July—Mr. Sec -retary Bonnellier. 
3 nal—Clubs and Dinners in London. 
VII. Agassiz on ” Fossil Fish. 
VIL. Joanna Baillie’s Dramas. 
X. A Twelvemonth’s Campaign with Zumalacarr lo 
X. Chapters of Contemporary History—The Portfolio. 
John wet Albemarle-street. 


e is day is published, 
(THE EDIN BURGH REVIEW, No. 126. 
: CONTENTS. 
. Life and Works of Baron Cuvier. 
Alford’s School of the Heart, and other Poems. 
. Progress and Present State of Agriculture—The Agricultural 
$800) iations. 
. Willis’s Pencillings by the Way 
. Life and Observations of Flamsteed—Newton, Halley, and 
Flamsteed. 
. Lewis on the Origin and Formation of the Romance Languages. 
fs ~~ on the Study of Mathematics—University of Cam- 


q The nies ape of Good Hope, and the late Caffre War. 
b Orsi, ature, and Tendencies of Orange ley tions, 
ondon: Longman & Co. 





Edinburgh : & C. Black. 


PERIODICALS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
By Epwarp Cuu as ans 26, Holles-street. 


THE COURT MAGAZINE 
and BELLE ASSEMBLEE, price 2s. 6d. 


- Memoir of the Hens ofl cs ‘Memoir ofa oy Tea-pot. 
Richmond. 9; 
. The La ey 9 Autograph. | 7. mr of Due Ay y Dr. 


(Complete oy nes 
5 Serena ng. ad Son restored. 


No. 2. 
_ 2 Man with no Inten- °. Memo of the Irish Rebel- 
ions 
. Stella; “a Memoir. Le zane )Connt Reviews, &c. 
PORTRAIT of HER GRACE ‘the | DU c HESS of BeCEMSOND, 


‘rom a Painting by Sir T. Lawrence, 
Three coloured Figures of FEMALE bioen ME. 





price ba to be complete in 6, of 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By R. Well. rR. A., and J. Martin, Esq. 
NTENTS 
Jones appeareth to Mary ier The Opening of the 7th Seal. 
dalen od ae the Apostles at 
Conversion of St. Paul. im 
he Good Samaritan. 
The Ascension. 


3. 
No. 5, price 3d.. and Part 1, price 1s. of 
m HE HOLY BIBLE. 
With Notes, by_the Rev, H. Caunter, B.D. 
And Embellishments by R. . ae R.A., and J. Martin, Esq. 


9, price 1s., to be ,complated | in . 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 
With Embellishments ~ | 
Fuseli, R.A., R.Westall, R.A., and J. Martin. 


RASER for FEBRUARY, No. LXXIV. 
ice 2s. 6d. contain 

Lord Bacon, his A oo mh and Philosophy—Hebrew Idyls. 
V. Susanna. VI. Heliodorus—A Glance at Russia in_1835— 
Sketches of Savage +> No. I. Kondiaronk, Chief of the Hurons 
—Spain piesreted vy ieee Roberts, and Roscoe—The Present 
State of lreland Wi lis’s Pencillings—Another Glance at the 
- Appropriation Clause”—Paris and the Parisians in 1835—Lite- 
rary Characters. No. 69, with a full-length Portrait of Faraday 
—Memorabilia Bacchanalia. By . Results of 
Wine-Bibbing—Dramas.__ By Joanna Baillie—New rene — 
Stray Reflections. The Man inthe Mask; O.Y r Egerton 
Bry ges's Sonnets; Vandenhoff and Macread: + ee of the 
Stage ; Memoirs of Sir John Sinclair—Political } i moranda, > 
The Prospects of the wrist: Il. The Candour, Purity, and Dis- 
interestedness of the higs, 

*,* A Second Edition of the January Number is now ready. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London. 


LAC KWOODS EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. No. CCXLIV. for FEBRUARY. 

Contents :—1, Foreign Policy and Foreign Commerce—2. Meet- 
ings for the Irish ¢ “lerg “Tey—3. flints to Authors. No. III. On the 
Facetious. No. On the Natural—4. The Huguenot Captain. 
(Concluded, )—5. Fanny Fairfield. In Three Parts. Part I.— 

» Re ort of the Select Committee on Orange Lodges in Ireland 
—7. The Trojan Horse ; or Siege of Tro: Es plained A Chap- 
ter on the Troubadours—9. Winter Sketches. By Delta—10. 

Dramas. By Jon popuae Pa. 5 

William Black Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 

Strand, London. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
The Number for FEBRUARY At.. among others, the 
following articles :—Dr. Dibdin’s Literary Reminise ences—Cha- 
racters of Philosophers, by Mr. Brande—Shakspeare’ s Knowledge 
of Natural History—Migration of Birds— Missions to India—Con- 
temporary Description of Theobald’s Palace (with a View)—The 
Ancient opograp) phy of H u ll and Myton—Annals of St. Olave’s 
School, Southwark—Wace's Roll of ~ Norman Chie‘s, &c. &c. 
Retrospective Review, Poems of Dr. Jose ph Beaumont. 
With Review of New Publications—Fine Arts—P: roceedings of 
Learned Socicties, and Literary iptelligence—Usitaary, with 
Memoirs of the Marchioness of Salisbury, Lords Vernon, 
Crewe, and Hartland ; Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Hamilton ; “Col. Toone, 
Col. Brow paten Lieut. AS. Tod, Major Price, John M‘Kerrell, 
Esq. &c. Price 2s 
Published by W: Pickering, Chancery-lane. 


Peter ~denieth Christ. 
The Sermon on the Mount. 














AITS EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 

FEBRUARY, price One SHILLING, contains Prospects of 

Fetorm 3 in! the io. Vii Wil Session. were tionary Ballads, by Mary 

: . VIL illie o' Wyburn —H 
s Letter Non ite Adv 
las thymes, N ee —F Nn; a 

rish Tale—The Guzzling School. adrigal_Japan Varnish 

Blacking—The Hipen--Syoenctant a jation; Rev. E. Sankey 
on Ireland— !—Letters and C ‘onversations of Coleri 
—Phadde and his “Friends, Chap. III.; The Frenchman's T: 


—Literary Register. 
Edin neh: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; 





William Tait, 
and John Cumming, 


EMOIRES du PRINCE DE LA PAIX.— 
Messrs. Dutau_& Co. beg to state that the Brussels 
Edition will be delivered on Tuesday or Wednesday next. The 
rice will be less than halfthat of the other editions. 
Pe hat ae complete, 4s. per vol.—Paris Epit. 7s. 6d. 


his = is sR in 12 Plates, demy 4to. 


0. Il. of HISTORICAL and LITERARY 
CURIOSITIES, illustrated ~ | Portraits and Views of 
interesting Localities, engraved and lithographed by Charles 
John Smith. 
J. B. Nichols & Son, Parliament-street ; sold iy ohn & Arthur 
Arch, Cornhill ; and Charles Tilt, Fleet-street, ondon. 
Preparing for publication, in 8vo. with numerous | Portraits, 
HE CORRESPONDENCE of 
IORACE WALPOLE, Ear of Orrorp 
Forming an uninterrupted Series from the Year 1735 to 1797. 
Comprising his Letters to 
Sir Horace Mann Lady Hervey 
Richard West Richard Bentley 
Gray, the Poet Earl of 5 a 
Marshal Congay Hannah Mor 
John Chute Countess of Ailesbury 
, Sir David i Dalrymple. ™ Miss Berrys. 
hed Letters ; now first chronol 
cally arranged ihe fers with Notes, ymatrave and expt 
natory, from S. and other sources. 'o which are a is 
REMINISCENC os 
Forming, with the Le 
AN ANECDOTICAL HISTORY 
Of a great Part of the last Centu 
*,* The Work ill be published in Monthly Volumes. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
wen BLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY.) 
NEW WORKS, 
Just published. by Richard Bentley, 8, New Bustingtop-ctreet, 
(P eLisges IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY.) 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
MEMOIRS OF 
HE PRINCE OF THE PEACE, 
{po N MANUEL GODOY 
Translated ‘ a er the Supeclatepdones of his Highness, 


rom anuscript. 
By Lieut.-Col. J. G. "ESMENARD. 




















In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. 
By the Author of ‘ 4 Voorn Spain,’ &c. 


MRS. CLEVELAND, AND THE ST. CLAIRS. 
By _ ISABELLA ST. JOHN. 3 vols. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Plat 
IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 
During the Years 1833, 34, and 18235. 

By TY (RONE POWER, Esq. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with 14 Illustrations, bound in ‘o7 

PARIS An® THE PARISIANS 1835. 
y FRANCES TROLLOPE, 

Author of ‘ The Domestic Menners of the “Americans,” &e. 


THE MONARCHY 0 
THE Mi CL a SSES; 
By HENRY L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE OUTLAW. 
By the Author of “Fhe Bussaness,’ &c. 3 vols. 

3rd Edition, revised, with numerous Addition: 

many Plates, including two additional, 
he Iron Gate of the Panubs, price 2 
A STEAM it~ —y DOWN THE DANUBE, 
SKETCHE 
HUNGARY, WALLACHIA. SERVIA, and TURKEY. 

By MICHAEL J. QUIN, Author of ‘A Visit to Spain,’ &c. 


4th wee revised and corrected, in 2 vols. 
ENGLAND AND THE E 
By E. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 


0. 
CHRONICLES OF WALTHAM. 
By the Author of ‘ The Subsitern," &c. 3 vols. 


2nd Edition, revised and corrected. 
In 3 vols. small 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, 
A omens -7" TO THE HOLY LAND, 
A. DE LAMARTINE. 


2. 
ard ti in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
F RAN CC ; 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND POLITICAL. 
By HENRY L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 


cS 8vo. 


GLISH. 


3. 
2nd Edition, revised, with Additions, in2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait 
— MEMOIRS OF , 


LIEUT.-GEN. SIR THOMAS PICTON, G.C.B. 
INCLUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


From the Originals in the Possession of the Family, &c. 
By H. B. ROSTRSOR, Esq. 


Ina neat pocket volume, with : e 6: bounds” from Designs by 


MR. COOPER" s ‘HEADSMAN, y 
ming the New Volume o 


THE STANDARD sats ae AND ‘ROMANCES. 


2nd Edition, rev ised and corrected, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
MEMOIRS OF LORD BOLINGBROKE AND OF 
HIS TIMES, 


By G. W. COOKE, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, B.A. Oxon. 
ALSO, JUST READY, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
N BR 


BE A C E: 
THE LAST OF NELSON'S ae. 
Capt. F. CHAMIE 





Author of ‘ The uk of a Sailor,’ ‘ The Dliieeets Man,’ &c, 
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POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS 


Printed and published by A. J. Vatpy, M.A., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; 
And sold by all Booksellers. 





LEMPRIERE ABRIDGED. 


EMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 

ABRIDGED from ANTHON’S and BARKER'S Second Edition. By 

E. H. BARKER, Trin. Coll. Camb. 8s. 6d. This work gives every article in a 
condensed form. 

Latin Gradus, without Verses or Phrases. 

of the words is given, with their formation, 4th edit. 7s. 6d. 

Dictionary of Latin Phrases. By Robinson, much im- 

proved. 15s. 


Latin and English Dictionary, greatly improved by Rev. 
Dr. Niblock. 6s. 

Virgil, with English Notes, original and selected from the 
Delphin and other Editions. No Interpretatio, 8th edit. 7s. 6d. 

Virgil, Text only. 13th edit. 3s. 6d. 18mo. 

Horace; English Notes. 7th edit. 6s. 

Horace. The objectionable Odes and Passages expunged. 
5th edit. 3s. 6d. 

Juvenal and Persius. English Notes. 2nd edit. 5s. 6d. 

Juvenal and Persius: no Notes. 3s. 6d. 

Elegantiz Latine ; or Rules and Exercises illustrative 
of Elegant Latin Style. For middle and higher classes. By Rev. E. Valpy, B.D. 
A general list of Phrases is added. 10th edit. 4s. 6¢d—A KEY may be had, 
price 2s. 

Second Latin Exercises; intended as an Introduction to 
the ‘ Elegantie Latine.’ By the Same. 2nd edit. 2s. 6d. 

First Exercises; to be translated into Latin. 12th edit. 


1s. 6d. 

Cicero’s Select Epistles. 5th edit. 2s.—With English 
Notes, 3s. 

Selections from Ovid’s Epistles and Tibullus; English 
Notes. By Rev. F. Valpy. 4s. 6d. 

Elements of Latin Prosody, with Exercises and Ques- 


tions. By Rev.C. Bradley. 7th edit. 3s. 6d—A KEY may be had, 2s. 6d. 
Ovidii Metamorphoses Selectz ; English Notes and Ques- 
tions. By the Same. dthedit. 4s. 6d. 
Phedri Fabule; English Notes. The objectionable 
Fables omitted. BytheSame. 6th edit. 2s. 6d. 
Eutropius; English Notes and Questions. By the 
Same. 6th edit. 2s. 6d. 
Cornelius Nepos; English Notes and Questions. By the 
Same. 7th edit. 3s. 6d. 
Series of Exercises and Questions, adapted to the best 
Latin Grammars. By theSame. 4th edit. 2s. 6d. 12mo. 


The English 


WITH ENGLISH NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 


Thucydides. A New Text. By Rev. S. Bloomfield. 3 
vols. 27s. 


Herodotus. Containing the History of the Persian Wars. 
By Rev. Dr. Stocker, Examiner at Oxford. 2 vols. 18s. 


Hecuba of Euripides. By Rev. J. Major, Head Master 
of King’s Coll. School, London. 3rd edit. 5s. 

Medea of Euripides. By the Same. 2nd edit. 5s. 

Phoenissz of Euripides. By the Same. 5s. 

Orestes of Euripides. By the Same. 5s. 

¢¢ These four Plays may be had in 1 vol. cloth, 18s. 

(Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. By Rev. J. Brasse, 
late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 2nd. edit. 5s. 

Cidipus Coloneus, Antigone, and Trachinie of Sopho- 


cles. By the Same. 5s. each. 
Philoctetes of Sophocles. By G. Burges, Trin. Coll. 
Camb. 5s. 
¢& These five Plays may be had in 1 vol. cloth, 21s. 
Prometheus of Aischylus. By the Same. 2nd edit. 5s. 


Plato—Four Dialogues: Crito, Greater Hippias, Second 
Alcibiades, and Sisyphus. By the Same. 9s. 6d. 
Anabasis of Xenophon. By Belfour. 2nd edit. 8s. 6d, 


Cyropeedia of Xenophon, By Barker. 9s. 6d. 





Demosthenes. Philippica I.; Olynthiaca I. II. [1] 
de Pace; AZschines c. Demosthenem; Demosthenes de Corona, By 
Same. 8s. 6d. 


Cicero’s 12 Select Orations; Text of Orellius. 7s. 6d. 

Cicero.—De Officiis; Text of Heusinger. 3rd edit. 65, 

Cicero.—Amicitia et Senectute ; Text of Ernesti. By 
Barker. 5th edition, with alterations. 4s. 6d. 

Germany and Agricola of Tacitus, Brotier’s and Passow’s 
Text. By the Same. Sth edit. 5s. 6d. 

Cesar de Bello Gallico. By the Same. 6s. 6d. 12mo, 

Livy. Books I.toV. By Dr. Hickie, Master of Hawks. 
head School. 8s. 6d. 

Taciti Opera; Brotier’s Text; with his Explanato 
Notes, as edited by A. J. Valpy, M.A.; translated into English. 3 vols, small 
8vo, 24s. boards. 

¢& This is the only edition of Tacitus with English Notes, 


the 


Greek Exercises; or, an Introduction to Greek Compo- 
sition ; so arranged as to lead the Student from the Elements of Grammar to 
the highest parts of Syntax. By the Rev. F. Valpy, Master of Reading School. 
3rd edit. 6s. 6d—A KEY may be had, 3s. 6d. 

Greek Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Major, Master of King’s 
Coll. School, London. 2s. 6d. 

Greek Grammar; with Notes for those who have made 
some progress in the Language. By R. Valpy. 13th edit. 6s. 6d. 8vo. 

Delectus Sententiarum Grecarum; with English Notes 
and Lexicon. By theSame. 11th edit. 4s. 

Second Greek Delectus ; or, New Analecta Minora; with 
English Notes, anda Greek and English Lexicon. By Rev. F. Valpy, Master 
of Reading Schoo]. 2nd edit. 9s. 6d. 8vo. 

Third Greek Delectus ; or, New Analecta Majora; with 
English Notes. By the Same. Intended to be used after the ‘ Second Greek 
Delectus.’ 15s. 6d. bound ; or, separately, thus : 

PART I. Prose, 8s. 6d. bound, contains Selections from Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Isocrates, Plato, Demosthenes, Lysias, Thucydides, Longinus, 
and Theophrastus. 

PART II. Poetry, 9s. 6d. bound, contains Selections from Homer, 
Hesiod, Apollonius Rhodius, Theocritus, Pindar, Euripides, Sophocles, 
Eschylus, Aristophanes, &c. 

Novum Testamentum, Grace, Knappii. 
large type, 6s. boards, or 6s. 6d. bound. 

Homer’s Iliad (complete), with English Notes and Ques- 
tions to the First Eight Books. By Rev. E. Valpy. 4th edit. 10s. 6d. 

Homer's Iliad. Text only. 5th edit. 6s. 6d. 8vo. 

Latin Grammar; with Notes for those who have made 
some progress in the Language. By R. Valpy. 22nd edit. 2s. 6d. 

Delectus Latin. Sententiarum et Historiarum; ad usum 
Tironum accommodatus. With Explanations and Directions, and a Dictionary. 
By the Same. 32nd edit. improved. In the Dictionary to this edition the 
Genders of Nouns, and the principal Parts of Verbs are inserted. 2s. 6d. 

Second Latin Delectus, to connect the ‘ Delectus’ and the 
‘Analecta Latina Majora’; with English Notes. By Rev. F. Valpy, Master 
of Reading School. 2nd edit. 6s. 

Analecta Latina Majora; containing Selections from the 
best Latin Prose Authors; with English Notes, &c. 10s. 6d. Intended to be 
used after Valpy’s ‘ Second Latin Delectus.’ : 

Greek Gradus; or, Greek, Latin, and English Prosodial 
Lexicon, by Rev. Dr. Brasse; with a Synopsis of Greek Metres, by Rev. J. 
Major. For Schools and Colleges. 2nd edit. 18s. bds. 

Viger on Greek Idioms. ‘Translated into English, and 
abridged. By theRev. J. Seager. 9s. 6d. 

By the 


Hoogeveen on Greek Particles, same plan. 
Same. 7s. 6d. 
Bos on Greek Ellipses, same plan. By the Same. 9s. 6d. 
Hermann on Greek Metres, same plan. By the Same. 
8s. 6d. 


Mattaire on Greek Dialects, same plan. By the Same. 
9s, 6d, 
t+ These 5 last Works mav be had in 2 vola cloth, 1/, 12s, 


Crown 8vo. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 1 
yours of a RESIDENCE in AMERICA. 
late FA 

By Mry Bay ny ‘Albemarle-street. 
BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOuNSOE, COMPLETED. 


blished, ip cloth, 5s., the Xth and LAST Volume 
auae som ~ mplete Edition of the Life of Johnson, being 


NIANA, Vol. II.; or, Miscellaneous 


_o and Sayings, gathered from nearly a hundred 





Just published, in small 8vo. with a Map, price 6s. 6d. bds., the 
4th edition, with an Appendix, 

MEMOIR of FELIX NEFF, ‘Pastor of the 

High Alps ; and of his Labours among the French Pro- 

ao of Dauphiné, a pommnent ( of the Primitive Christians of 

au. 


y, 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Norham 
Printed for J. G F. Rivington, St. Paul's Charchyerd, and 
bones h.-y Pail Mall. 
e Appendix may be had separately, price 6d. 








blications, which could not have been produced as 
well, without overloading and perplexing his pages 
o which are essen' to the completion of the intellectua 
portrait ——, Murray, Albemarle-street. 


——_ 
ays, 1 vol. pe with a Map of the New Discoveries in 
Northern ve? v and CoA numerous Illustrative En- 





ograp! 
mm the Author's 

atin CL of the ARCTIC LAND EXPEDI- 

"la to the Mouth of the Great Fish River, wand along the 


New edition, illustrated by numerous. Neem in the bighest 
style “! the art, by Baxter; in 3 vols. fi 

clot! 4s. 

UR VILLAGE; Sketches of Rural Character 
and Scenery. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 

“ Miss Mitford's elegant volumes are just in a with the 
time ; a gallery of pictures: landscapes, roth. x we and en- 
tirely English ; pertesite —likenesses, we dou i simply 
but sweet! coloured ; in short, a book to = us forget the 
hurry, the bustle, the noise around, in the leaves, tall old trees, 
and rich meadows of her delightfu } village.” erary Gazette. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








Shores. of the Arctic Ocean, in the Years 1833, 4, ai se 
APTAIN BACK, R.N., C of the E p 
Bre ” John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





n the press, 3 vols. 8vo. with a Port 
EMOIRS of ROBERT LORD. "CLIVE; $ 
M collected oom the Family Papers, communicated by the 
EARL of PO 
= ready, 3 vols. post 8v 
A antag of that Part of DEVON- 
jatur 





SHIRE bordering on the TAMAR and the TAVY;; its 
al History, a and Customs, Superstitions, Scenery, 
‘Antiquities, bat ye Eminent Persons, &c. &c. In a Series 
of Letters to 
E A gery of * Travels in Repmendy,’ * Fitz of 
By Mrs. BRAN gord = The Talba. and“ De Foi 
ae "Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, neatly bound, price 
COMPANION to the MEDICINE CHEST; 
or, Plain Directions for the Emplo ment of the various 
Medicines used in Domestic Medicine. ‘To which are added, a 
brief Description of the Symptoms and Treatment of Diseases, 
Directions for pestering. suspended Animation, and for counter- 
acting the 3 aed nah gy 2 a Selection of Prescriptions of 
ag; ished Mast Intended as a source of easy reference 
Clergymen, N cote Mariners, and Passengers; and for 
Families residii a distance from Professional Assistance. 
By JOHN SA ORY » Member of the Society of Apothecaries. 
London : John Churchill, 16, Princes-street, Soho. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 
his day is published, Part 2, price 3s 
~ T. THOMASS HOSPITAL REPORTS; 


Efficac 








a few days, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
NGLAND. in 1835; being a Series of Letters 
written to Friends in ¢ in Germany Caring a Residence in Lon- 
don, and Excu no EDERICK Ve VON ‘RAUMER. 
Translate 


from the German, by SARAH AUSTIN. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
In the press, benntifally printed in 1 vol. 8vo. with nearly 70 
s 
UTLINES ofa JOURNEY through ARABIA 
PETREA, to to MmoUNT SINAL pind ee EXCAVATED 
—thi oO 
CITY of PETRA. LEON DE L E. 
The price of this book will be about one-twelfth of the original 
French work. 





john uray. Albemarle-street. 
blished, | vol. 8vo. 

UTTMAN'S LEXILOGUS; 
Examination of the Meaning and Et of various 
Greek Words and Passages in Homer, Hesi a other Greek 
Writers. Translated from the German, and edited with Notes 


Ind 
eee ie ter, J.B, FISHLAKE, AM. 
Late iJ of Wadham College, Oxford. 


urray, Albemarle-street. 





or, a Critical 





wm of COTEMPORARY HISTORY. 


By Sir JOHN WALSH, Bart. 
hn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


—— <a a ye 
8vo. with 
HE DISPATCHES, MINUTES. ‘ond COR- 
RESPONDENCE of the Most Noble the MARQUESS 
WELLESLEY, K. G-. now first collected and arranged, and re- 
— Long sh SP carrey, Albemarle-street. 
‘ LU ll vols. with a Map of the Seat of the War in 
— “7. in. a and a Portrait of Zumalacarregui, 
PERSONAL ACCOUNT of some of the 
MOST STRIKING EVENTS of a TWELVE MONTHS’ 
aerator with ZUMALA — REGUI during the War in 


and the a Besans e Prov: 
o an ‘an ENGLISH 0 FICER i in ihe Service of DON CARLOS. 
Ina few days will be puplished, post 8vo. with several illustra- 


A TOUR ROUND IRELAND 
(Through the Counsios on the Sea-Cont) in rly Autumn of 1835, 
Series of —_ to his Family, 
By JOHN BARROW, Esq., A of * Exeursions in the North 
Euro soda a este to Iceland.” 
“— 2 ‘Albemarle-street. 
blished, in 8vo. cloth boards, pri 
BSERVATIONS on the PRINCIPAL ME- 
DICAL INSTITUTIONS and PRACTICE of FRANCE, 
ITALY, and GERMANY; with Notices of the U ay oN 
Cases -] — Practice, and an nag on Animal 
hetisi maropat 
eS EDWIN LEE, M.R.C 
Formerly House Surgeon to St. oa 3 Hospital. 
The Appendix may be had separately, price 2s. 
London: J. Churchill, Medical Bookseller, Princes-street, Soho. 


Ph yng ‘s pd soo sol ow 
edition, revised by J 
BOGRAPHICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL 
SES, designed for the Use of Young Persons ; 
the late W TLLAM i BUTLER, and onlenged by his son, the iz 
0.BUTLER. Witha be of coloured Outline Maps, price 4s. 
John Harris, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


ie oo rape By by ot 4 —— 
large vol. 8vo e 12s. in board: 
A & COMMENTARY. ca “the EPIST LE h.. the 
ROMANS, with a Translation and various Excursus. 
By MOSES STUART, Professor of Sacred Literature, “Andover. 
edition, corsectes and greatly enlarged. 
London : * Printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, Cheapside ; and 
Fond be procured, by order, of any other Bookseller in the King- 




















Published this day, 8vo. price 1s. d 
BSERVATIONS on the ADVAN TAGES of 
SLMRICAL pe pee viewed as the Means of culti- 
copectelly as com ith 
ich it a — pro d to substitute in its stead. 
— at the Yay od founded b the late Dr. Beit, 


for Oliver & Boyd, Bdinburgh; and Siopkin, Marshall 





ty 





Cases, with a by Dr. Lister, 
Mr. South, Dr. Root ts, Mr. T: 
Edited ‘b y JOHN A 
The work will Tontain an Account of the most interesting Cases 
that ecour 3 in the Hospital, and will include t the Clinical Lectures 
delivered by the Medical Officers of the Institution. 
t will 2 ae blished every alternate Month, price 3s., by 
Sherwood, er bert, and Piper, Paternoster-row. 


Just ORY with Engravings and Maps, price 6s. 
ISTORY of the CANADAS; containing an 
Account of the Conquest and early Settlement of the 
Colony, the Climate, Natur: istory, Population, Government, 
ilitary Defence, Commerce, Manufactures, reeiner Syetem, 
Religion, Education, Value o Property, Social State, Character, 
Menners, Progress of Civilization, &c.; with remarks on the 

present Staze ‘oe Prospects of the Count 
R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, F.S 

Formi Z First Volume of the Brush & Fisntal “CL” . 
which will contain the History of each of the Colonies of the 
British Empire, from the first settlement to the present time, in- 
cluding much information from documents (never before pub- 
lishep AiR iitusce Government, East India Company, &c. The 
work will be illustrated with Engravings and Maps, and will be 
published in pe volumes, ones forming a complete History 


of itself, Sor —(see 
DIEMAN’S LAND, SWAN 





z. {ee Prospectus). 
y ALES ‘AN 
RIVER, a SOUTH AUSTRALIA in February. 

ndon’: John Mortimer, 2, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 


CAUTION TO SCHOOL MASTERS, TEACHERS, ETC, 
We beg your attention to the copies of the following Advertise. 
ment we have been obli to insert in most daily pape 
HE ORIGINAL TRESOR de I’ COLIER 
FRANCAIS. 16th edition, which has been most carefully 
revised, and reprinted with new type, may be had of all Book- 
sellers, price 3s. 
Se* Be particular i in ordering De Porquet’s Le Tresor pe 
L'EcoLier FRANGAIS, as @ SPURIOUS WORK is often substituted 
for the original, by a party who partly pirated the above title. 


F. DE PORQUET’S MODERN AND POPULAR FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND LATIN WORKS, FOR PRI- 
VATE AND PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, RECENTLY RE- 
PRINTED IN FRANCE AND AMERICA; NEVER OUT 
OF PRINT, BEING STEREOTYPED. 

1, The Fenwickian Sytem of Teaching Lan- 
guages, for the Use of Families. 5s. 
Trésor de ’Ecolier Francais. 16th edit. 3s.6d. 
3. German Trésor, on oe onane Plan. 4s. 6d, 


4. Italian Trésor, on came "plan. 3s. 6d. 

5. Latin Trésor, on same plan. 4s. 

6. Parisian Phraseology. 2s. 

7. De Porquet’s Italian Phrase Book. 3s. 6d. 

8. Italian Grammatical Annotations. 2s. 

9. Histoire de Napoléon. 5s. With Map and 


Portrait. a 
10. Petit Sécrétaire Parisien. 3s. 6d. 


11. First French Reading-Book. 2s. 6d. 
12. Le Traducteur Parisien. 4s. bound. 
13. De Porquet’s French and English Dictionary, 


for Schools ond, ravellers; with value of Francs into Pounds 
sterling, from 1. to 1,000,002. sterling into Francs ; Measures, 
&e. 


14. Parisian Grammar and Exercises. 3s. 64. 
15. Parisian Spelling-Book and Grammar. 2s. 
PUBLIC OPINION has been MANIFESTED by the press, and 
by practical men, on the very great importance of adopting uni- 
versally Fenwick de Porquet’ 3 Elementary Books for te ocking 
Conversational French, German, or Italian. Among upwa' 
of 300 notices, the following only — be adduced in support of 
their claims to universal patron 
“The best system we have late ely. seen. ”"—Sunday Times. 
“We recommend M. de Porquet’ s works.”—Lit, Gaz. 
“These are useful works." —A¢ 
“The method M. de Porquet has adopted in the teaching of 
an is borne ont by the first 7 ysical minds, and the 
first of echolastic authorities, from John ke or Roger Ascham 
downwards, and a more important, although less popular, per- 
sonay e than either of these in school establishments, viz. Com- 
mon Sense. We think it a duty to the public and to the author 
of the Fenwickian system, thus to state our opinion of its merits 
and advantages e work of instruction.” —Educational Mag, 
Dee. 


1835. 

de Porq ,.F tock-street, Covent ony 
and to be ba had of simpli Sarai ; Longman & te 
Whittaker & Co., on = yee and ef all Tice 
sellers in Town o — 
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8 vols. 8vo. 4/ 


AMILY SHAKSPEARE, ‘with the Omission 
of the objectiontle DLE in and Rpgresens 


Also, a new Edition of this work, in 1 large and 
elegant volume, with 36 Illustrations after Surnes, Howarp, 
&c. 30s. cloth ; or 31s. 6d. with gilt edges, 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 

Of whom may be had, 

Gibbon’s Roman Empire ; adapted for Families 

and Young Persons. By T. Bowdler, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo. 3J. 39. 


In square 12mo. new edit. enlarged,7s. 6d. bd. (smaller edit. 5s.6d.) 


Ew POCKET DICTIONARY of the 
RENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In two Parts, 
‘rench a English—English and srenen; containing all words 
of general use, and eutherised Ned the best’ writers. 
HOMA' GENT, L.L 
To which are now added, aoae Idiomatic Phrases, and all the 
New Words inserted in Montardier and Le Clere’s last edition of 
the National aa Diction 
By VER, French Master at Eton College, &e. 
Co. T. Cadell; J. Richardson ; J. M. 
; Hatchard & Son; Baldwin & 
er; Darton & Harv yey; Ha- 
3 ;, Sherwood & be Yon ¢ 
J. Dune Dulau & Gor ; Simpkin & Co. 
Souter ; Smith, "Elder & Co.; Houlston & Sons ; 
. Van Voorst. York: Wilson & Sons. Edinbur 
Black ; and Stirling & Co. C ambridge: J. & J. J me xe 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
T a period when the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge, at a moderate expense, has so justly engaged the 
attention of the Pub blic, the Proprietors of the Enc voLermbin 
Britannica believe that they are performing an acceptable 
service by presenting that great National Work in a form, and 
at a price, which brings it within the reach of all classes of the 


community ; 
A NEW ISSUE 
Has roy A —y commenced, 
OF WHICH A raat A EVERY FORTNIGHT, 
PRIC ‘ETAREE SuILLINGs 8, 
AND A HALF HREE MONTHS, 








RY 
PRICE ‘EIGHTEEN SHILLINGS; 
And the Proprietors feel assured, that if it be regarded, as it 
ought to nm pet only as a Permanent Repository of all that is 
e in 


terature and Science, but also as a Periodical fur- 
nishing at short and regular intervals an ample fund of informa- 
tien and entertainment, the shape in which it is now presen 
secure for it a portion of that public support which is in many 
ennes lavished on works of a superficial and ephemeral character. 
A. & C, Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; 
Hamilton & Co. London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


NEW EDITIONS OF ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 
UNIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By NICHOLAS HAMEL. 4s. 

Grammatical Exercises upon the French Lan- 
guage compared with the English. By N. Hamel. 4s. 

Questions on the above; with Key, 9d. 

Key to Hamel’s French Exercises. 3s. 


The World in Miniature; containing a curious 
and faithful Account of the different Countries of_the World, 
for Translation into French. New edit., completely corneal 
to 1826. By N. Hamel. 4s. éd. 

Key to Chambaud’s French Exercises. 4s. 


Pronouncing French Dictionary: in French and 
English. By L’ Abbé Tardy. 6s. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 


WESLEY'S LOGIC, EDITED BY JACKSON. 

This day is published, in 1 pocket vol. price 2s. 6d. in boards, 
COMPENDIUM of LOGIC, translated and 
condensed from ALDRICH, by the Rev. JOHN WESLEY, 

M.A. Illustrated with copious Notes, Examples, and Explana- 
tions; a Series of Questions for Self-examination ; ; and a Dic- 
tionary of Techeseal ‘Terms. 
By THOMAS en B.A. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, Cheapside ; and 
may' be procured from any other Bookseller in the United King- 
om 











GILBERT'S CLERICAL GUIDE. 
Just published, in 1 vd. noe ore. , palen ll. 2s. in cloth boards, 


HE CLERICAL “GUIDE, ‘on ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL DIRECTORY: centaining 0 complete Register of 

the Dignities and Benefices of the Church of England, with their 
respective Value, founded on an average of three Years; and 
exhibiting the Names of the Incumbe ents, Patrons, and Impro- 
priators, County, Diocese,Archdeaconry, I -opulation, and Church 
Accommodation of the Livings: compile - from the Report of the 
Commissioners appointed * to 344 into the Reve paues and Pa- 
tronage of the Established Church in England and and 
presented to both Houses of Parliament, in June, 1835. b Com- 
mand of His Majesty. To which are added, an alphabetical 
List of the Dignitaries and Beneficed Clergy, and the Ecclesias- 
tical Patronage at the disposal of the King, Lord Chancellor, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Archbishops, Bishops, 
Deans and Chapters, Prebendaries of Cathedral an Collegiate 
Cc ~_ hes, Colleges at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 


&e. 
Printed for J.G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 








LATE.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufac- 
turing Sivormmithe, 14, Cornhill, London, o e 
Bank of England.—The best wrought FIDDLE POTTER 
SPOONS and Forks, at 7s. 2d. per ounce. The following are the 
weights recommended, but the articles may be had lighter or 
heavier, at the same price per ounce :— 
oz. 
» Fiddle Pattern Silver Table Spoons......++ 30 at 
Dessert ditto . 20 
Table ames . 
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oi A Pamphlet, containing detailed lists < the Pg» of various 

tern Spoons and Forks, Silver Tea and Coflee Services, and 

of the different articles of P’ are, may be had on applica- 

tion, free of cost, or will | be sent into the country in answer toa 
paid letter. 
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Conduit Street, January 23, 


OTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


COWPER’S WORKS, IN WEEKLY PARTS, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ON THE FIRST OF FEBRUARY, 1836, 


SEconD EDITION, WITH THE BEAUTIFUL EMBELLISHMENTS BY THoMAs FINDEN, PART IL, PRICE ONE SHILLING, to be continued ~ 


regularly, One each succeeding Friday, 


COWPER’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION, 


INCLUDING THE WHOLE OF HIS PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
EpitTep By THE Rev. T. 8. —o — of ‘The Life of the Rev. Legh Richmond.’ 


An ESSAY on the GENIUS and POETRY of COWPER, by the Rev. J. W. Cunnineuam, Vicar of Harrow. 
On ‘the same day will be published, to be continued regularly on the Ist of each succeeding Month, 


SECOND EDITION, VOL. I. 


PRICE 5s. BOUND AND LETTERED. 


“ There is not, in the whole circle of English ] Literature, a single writer whose works, including his admirable Correspondence, deserves to be so generally infused, if we may be permitted the 


expression, into society, as those of Cowper.” —Atl 
* This is the only ith 


““We have no doubt that the sale of this work will exceed 


NEW WORK BY MR. BULWER. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
RIEN Zi: 
THE LAST OF THE TRIBUNES. . 
By the Author of ‘ Eugene Aram, * ‘The Last Days of Pompeii,’ 


“Distinguished must be the genius which, in this day, can 
render a novel an object of such deep interest as Mr. Bulwer has 
rendered this pure § wo f beautiful memory of the closing history 
of, Roman lo 
t required a eames genius to trace out the career of such a 
Boldly, as meas s. Mr. mer as thrown himself upon the task 
aly, ai 
_ te A Oo Bulwer'sgreatest novel.” 
Examiner, 








MISS oxscunet's NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE POETRY OF LIFE. 
By Miss STICKNEY, Author of ‘ Pictures of Private Life.’ 

“ We can recommend ‘ The Poetry of Life’ to all who delight 
in elepent and tasteful, but animating composition. It contains 
aseries of elegant essays, on various delightful subjects in nature, 
art, and the human mind.” ae ea 


In 3 vols. ot 8v0. 
MY AUNT PONTYPOOL. 
A charming work, which few of polished education sta rise 
fro chen the last page has been perused.” —Monthly Review. 


tion which contains the whale of Comper’ 
a 





§ all 


4. 
CAPT. MARRYAT’S NEW WORK. 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
By the Author of * Peter Simple,’ &c. 


“This novel of f Goapain Marryat’s J fhroughout liv: ely qi in- 
teresting, a and of 
rs. 





‘imes. 
“Captain M is decidedly a first-rate story-teller. * The 
Poche of many never enjoyed the inventions of one more 
enious. Japhet,even had he not found a father, would, at 
al events, be sure to encounter many warm patrons in the 
world.’’—Herald, 
“Capt. Marryat’s ‘ Japhet in Search of a Father,’ is certainly 
a most humorous and most =— book.”’—Spectator. 


MR, choatey’s NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
CONTI THE DISCARDED. 


By the Author of ‘ Sketches of a Sea-port Town.’ 


6. 
2nd edition, in 2 vols. post avo. 
THE STUDENT. 

By the Author of‘ Eugene Aram,’ ‘ England and the English,’ &c. 

“Great as is both the powerand beauty of Mr. Bulwer’s former 
works, we know none that mark the creative thinker more than 
the present production : its ts pages are full of new lights and happy 
illustrations.” —Literary Ga 





r’s Correspondence—a collection oft the most beautiful and interesting Letters ever given to the world.”"—Tait’s Magazine, 
t of any modern public: 
“If ever a work of the kind was formed fer universal popularity, it is the present.” 


7. 
MISS LANDON’S NEW WORK. 
In 1 vol. feap. with a Portrait of the Author, 
THE VOW OF THE PEACOCK, 
By the Author of ‘ The Golden Violet,” ‘ The Improvisatrice,’ &, 


“A poem characterized by exquisite gracefulness and 
of imagery.” —Morning P eas 


MR. JAMES’S woax ON EDUCATION, 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF 
GERMANY. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


9, 
NEW WORK BY MR. GRATTAN. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


AGNES DE MANSFELDT. 
By the Author of ‘ Highways aineened * Heiress of Bruges,’ 


“* Agnes de Mansfeldt’ is aati to any P previous production 
of, fs very talented author.” —Sunday Tim 
r.Grattan’s present work lavery different from Shoes which 
anes gone. before ; but, in many respects, we think it superior. 
e of his characters would be sufficient to make ei 
tion ‘of any young writer, and will greatly add to pened a Mr. 
Grattan has already so justly attained.’’"—New M 
“Mr. Grattan, as a novelist, is second oj cally to o Mare ‘Bulwer; 
and, as a romantic writer, inferior only to Sir Walter Scott.” 


THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE, 
In Montuty Parts, Now ready, PART LI. price 2s. 6d. 


THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 


By the Author of ‘Eugene Aram,’ ‘The Last Days of Pompeii,’ &c. &c. 


WITH THE SPLENDID EMBELLISHMENTS, 


P bag Mr. Bulwer’ s* Gilgrims of the Rhine’ is a work which will delight the fanciful and imaginative, please the refined and philosophical, charm the gay, inform the intellectual, and absorb the 
ecling. Literary Gazette. 
pee 4 . Bulwer's splendid ‘ Pilgrims of the Rhine’ is a work of rich fancy, and full of those dreams which genius alone can invest with reality .""—Times. 


“ 


“ This 


2nd edition, - Som. post 8vo. 
FEMALE POETICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 


ard edition, in 1 vol. bound in silk, gilt, with coloured Plates, 
THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
Revised by the Editor of the ‘ Forget-Me-Not.” 
$rd edition, in 2 vols. post a, 52 Etchings by the Author, 
CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 
By Mrs. JAMESON, Author of ‘ The Diary of an Ennuyée,’ &c. 


“A beautiful and touching commentary on the heart and mind 
of woman.’’—Lilerary Gazelte, 


e, ease, and exquisite richness of diction, we have met with nothing like this work : subtle 
in all respects the most superb book of the season: the literary contents, which are of the highest order, being fully 





thoughts and graceful i meet r= be every page. Pree nt 


lied by 1 embellishmants."—News, 





w edition, revised and s. ed, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
CELEBRATED FEMALE’ SOVEREIGNS, 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 


“We are indebted to Mrs. Jameson for two very delightful 
velgeaan,, equally eooteatle to herself, and advantageous to her 
*—New Monthly Mag. 


Mu. 
SCHLEGEL’ 8 LECTURES. 
LECTURES ON tate ‘PHILOSOPHY OF 
ISTORY. 
By raepueice VON SCHLEGEL. 


Translated by J. B. Ropertson, Esq. with Life of the Author. 


“ The work now before us is doubtlessly a splendid produc- 
tion, vomits | with the soundest and most extensive erudition. 


Splendily embellished Work, in 1 large vol. 8vo. 





Sth edition, i 16s. bound, 
MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE ror 1836. 


Corrected throughout to the present date from the personal 
Cetensiendloe of the Nobility. 


FR yee SAMESON'S woRK. 
edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
VISITS ANI D SKETCHES ABROAD AND 
AT HOME. 
By Mrs. JAMESON, Author of ‘ Characteristics of Women.’ 


“ These graceful and delightful volumes afford a vivid instance 
of the strength r ee the female talent of the present 
day: they are full of woman’s keenness of observation, and her 
enthusiastic warmth of feeling, and of the rich elegance of her 





THE BOOK OF GEMS. 
The POETS and ARTISTS of GREAT BRITAIN. (With upwards of Fifty beautiful Engravings from Original 


Pictures by Fifty Living Painters.) 


“ This i is, in all respects, so beautiful a book, that it would be scarcely possible to suggest an improvement. "Examiner. 


“ The plan of this 
bes aft is indeed a Book of Gem 


autiful — seen work i 


is as admirable as it is novel.”—Literary Gazette. 


‘‘ A more desirable ‘ Present Book’ for the coming season could not have been devised.”"—Court Journal, 
It surpasses all that art and poetry have as yet completed among us.”—News, 


SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Conduit Street, Hanover Square ; to be had of their Agents in Dublin and Edinburgh ; and of the Booksellers and Newsinett 


throughout the Kingdom. 





London : Jams Hotmes, Took’s Court, Ch: Lane. 
Newsvenders,—Agents: for Scoruanp, Meeszs. Belle Br B 
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